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Oh; ustMas Comes Coit gan sdaaioas The Carol! 


United in song, people of all nations of the earth soon will raise 
their voices to re-echo the message “Glory to God in the Highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” And, as of old, they will bury 
the sorrow of the ageless past and of the grievous present in the uai- 
versal hope expressed in the words of Gloria in Excelsis. In the lignt 
of the Christian faith, there has never been a more propitious time 
than now for men to look to Christmas as the birthday of a Divine 
Redeemer and to believe with the prophet of old, “But thou, Bethle- 
hem Ephratah yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting.” 

Christmas, the celebration of the birth of Jesus, is the keynote of 
the Biblical history of man. In its commemoration we corroborate the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’” In its celebration 
we confirm the declaration of St. John, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

It is interesting to note that the actua! date of this annual observ- 
ance of the Founder of Christianity has long been a subject of con 
troversy. The Gospels lend no decisive assistance in verifying the 
traditional date of December twenty-fifth, although St. Matthew 
states that ‘Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the King.’ The world may never know, however, when the 
Infant Messiah first opened His eyes, whether in spring, in summer, 
in the quiet evening of Autumn, or in the cold midnight of the winter 
season. Nor is it possible to explain conclusively why the church chose 
December twenty-fifth as the day on which to solemnize the birth of 
her Lord. On the other hand, we find thought-provoking comments in 
this regard by St. Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, 398-403. In 
his writings, he refers to the heathen festival of the Sun-God Mithra, 
and observes, “On this day also the Birthday of Christ was lately 
fixed at Rome in order that while the heathen were busy with their 
profane ceremonies the Christians might perform their sacred rites 
undisturbed. They call this (Dec. 25, or viii. Kal. Jan, as the Romans 
wrote it), the Birthday of the Invincible One (Mithras); but who so 
invincible as the Lord? They call it the Birthday of the Solar Disc; 
but Christ is the Sun of Righteousness.’ 

After becoming firmly established in Rome, Christmas was soon 
accepted in both the East and in the West. By the Fifth century it 
was generally known as a festive occasion, the belief prevailing that 
Christ was born ‘“‘at the hour of midnight on Christmas Eve.” 
Strangely enough, however, it was not recognized in Jerusalem until 
after the Sixth century and even today many Armenians maintain 
the belief that to commemorate the Nativity on any day other than 
January sixth is heretical. 

When Christmas was first celebrated, it was a spiritual festival 
wholly a time for the fasting and the feasting of the soul. At first 
Bethlehem was revered and the great Latin hymns of the period epit- 
omized the sublime mystery of the Incarnation. As time passed, how- 
ever, only the monks, mystics, and later the Puritans confined their 
observance of this occasion to rites of austere reverence. Influenced 
by other contemporary festivals, Christmas celebrations became 
worldly and material, joyful and merry, though never to the excli- 
sion of reverence for the Promised Saviour. When the joyous celebra- 
tion of Mithra became obsolete, few other rival festivals remained to 
be celebrated by the Romans and Germanics of the period. The most 
important of these were Saturnalia, Kalends of January, and Yule. 
Saturnalia was a Roman celebration which was held December 17-24 
in honor of Saturn, the oldest and highest Deity who reigned during 
the Golden Age in ancient Italy. The Kalends of January was a fes- 
tival of three days’ duration in the Roman Empire, beginning Jan- 
uary first. From the time of Julius Cesar, this date marked the be 
ginning of the civil year and was celebrated as a holiday season of 
great rejoicing observed by an exchange of gifts. Yule, a two months’ 
festival from November to January, was celebrated by the barbarians 
in Northern Europe and it was truly the counterpart of our Christ- 
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mas, although we have no evidence that December twenty-fifth was 
called Yule until the eleventh century. Thus the celebration of Christ- 
mas as such did not gain precedence over these contemporaneous 
festivals until the Church converted unbelievers to Christianity. Grad 
ually then, the Church weaned the pagan from his worship of pseudo 
gods, and, by adapting many of the old pagan symbols, customs and 
traditions to those of the new festival in celebration of Christ’s Na 
tivity, the Church evolved the Christmas celebration which we observe 
today. 

The word Christmas is defined with significance in the languages of 
all nations. In early England it was called Christes Messe, meaning 
“Christ Mass,” the name given by the Roman Catholic Church to the 
feast in honor of the Nativity of Jesus. It is the modern name fo! 
the Yule or Jul of the Northern Europeans. Christmas is sometim«s 
abbreviated as “Xmas” because ‘“X”’ is the Greek symbol for “ch” 
and consequently came to be used to represent the word “Christ.” The 
Noel of the French, the Weichnach of the Germans, the Nochebuena 
of the Spanish illustrate the fact that each nationality has its own 
significant name to designate this particular holy day 


Despite variation with respect to the name given the Christmas 
festival, however, all nations of the earth celebrate this occasion with 
some form of worship and praise, with song, and with dance. Prec 
edent for this universal celebration of Christmas through song and 
dance is implied in the origin of the term carol, traditional designa 
tion for many of our Christmas songs. According to Percy Dearmer, 
“The word ‘carol’ once meant to dance in a ring. It may go back 
through the Old French ‘caroler’ and the Latin ‘Choraula,’ to the 
Greek ‘Choraules,’ a flute player for chorus dancing, and ultimately 
to the ‘Choros’ which was originally a circling dance and the origin 
of the Attic drama.’ Thus antecedents of the word carol may be 
interpreted to have meant it different times and in different places 

dance itself as well as the accompaniment for dance. We know that 
song and dance were inextricably linked in the early church and that, 
at one time, many of our popular Christmas carols were danced as 
they were sung. Adeste Fidelis was originally one of these early dance 
carols. 

The etymology of the word carol further suggests the relationship 
between singing and the development of the Athenian drama. Re 
enactment of the Nativity in the form of religious pageant or drama 
has long been an integral part of the worshipful aspects of the Christ 
mas celebration. In the thirteenth century St. Francis of Assisi de 
veloped religious rites associated with the Holy Manger and becamée 
the first patron saint to make Christianity, through Christmas, touch 
indelibly the lives of the lay folk. In the year 1223, in Greccio, not far 
from Assisi, St. Francis portrayed in every detail the Holy Nativity; 
he depicted a scene as we see it now in Southern Italy a reproduc 
tion in realistic detail of the surroundings of the first Christmas. To 
the sons of St. Francis and to the Christian world, Greccio marked 
the renascence of Christmas and the birth of the Christmas carol 

The first Franciscan to write Christmas lyrics was the Italian Jac- 
opone da Todi (1288-1306). Most of us are familiaor with the grea‘ 
Latin Passion hymn, Stabat Mater dolorosa attributed to Jacopone; 
it possesses a joyous Christmas movement, Stabat Mater speciosa 
In his native Italian language, Jacopone wrote many ascetic, mystic- 
al, and Christmas songs 

Due to various influences, including those, in the main, of the Fran- 
ciscans who entered England in 1224, we find that by the Fourteenth 
century, the English Christmas carols were well advanced. At first 
the words of their lyrics were interspersed with Latin phrases of re 
ligious origin but these soon disappeared. English words of popular, 
spiritual implication evolved and the pure English carol, in all its 
significant simplicity, came into being. 


Micah 5:2 * Isaiah 7:14 St Jol 1:29 St. Matthew 2:1 
Auld William Muir. “Christmas Traditior New York: Macmillan Co., 1931, 1 52 

’Dearmer, Percy; Williams, Vaughn R: Shaw. Marti The Oxford Book of Carols 
London: Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 1936, Preface 


"Ibid. p. 70 
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Throughout the early Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries, the 
clergy in England were endeavoring to have the populace enter into 
the Christmas celebration with a new spiritual joy and the English 
Christmas carol served as an excellent medium for the expression of 
this feeling. This observation is corroborated by the gist of an in- 
scription prefacing a group of Christmas carols — first published 
approximately thirty years ago collected by John Audelay, of 
Houghmond Abbey in Shropshire, a leader in this movement. Au- 
delay introduced his collection of Carols with the admonition: 


I pray you syrus boothe moore and las 
syng these caroles in Cristemas.’ 


The initial relationship between the ancient carol and the Athenian 
drama continued to manifest itself in the developmental kinship be- 
tween the old English carol and medieval religious drama. The plays 
gave rise to the creation of carols and carols were necessary to sup- 
plement their scenes. Lullabies were among the earliest English carois 
and were readily inserted in these religious dramas. Although the 
old English carols are predominantly group rather than individual 
songs they expressed very simply and happily the wondrous Birth and 
Promised Salvation. 

At this time the carol was beginning to break away musicaily from 
the monotonous Church chant into new modal and melodic relation- 
ships. Minstrelsy, along with folk songs, contributed to this new art; 
it flourished and was enjoyed all over Europe. Seventeenth century 
Puritanism, however, restrained the joyful singing of carols by sub- 
stituting fasts and sacred feasts as a means of spiritual expression. 
Eighteenth century sophistication thought carols too elemental and 
we had to wait until the Nineteenth century for their full restoration. 
Then it was that musicians, churchmen, and laymen everywhere 
united in an effort to discover and to preserve the texts of: ancient 
Christmas carols. As a result, we boast today of excellent collections 
of the carols of all nations which have been handed down from the 
Fifteenth century to the present day. 

As musicians of the Twentieth century, inheritors of this great 
wealth of carols, it behooves us to continue the movement for the 
preservation and perpetuation of this significant phase of our music 
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literature. In the United States in general we are stimulating a new 
and growing interest in the singing of our carols. According to sta- 
tistics, in 1918 only thirty cities conducted community sings devoted 
to this form of musical expression whereas in 1928, there were two 
thousand and twenty-five such cities. As Americans gather at high 
noon on Christmas Day in the General Grant National Park before 
the Nation’s Christmas Tree or as we worship and play in our smaller 
communities, it is incumbent upon us the disciples of music and the 
messengers of goodwill to do our part to help make this a genuine 
singing Christmas. Those of us who are near the great army camps 
and military posts should help our soldiers to realize a joyous Christ- 
mas and share with them praises sung to God and to mankind. As 
the spirit of Christmas prevailed in the first World War trenches, once 
more we shall hear the echo of the celebration of Christmas on all 
war fronts. At the hour of Christmas eve the Spirit of Holy Praise 
of Christmas will prevail! 

Out of the past comes the whispered greeting that quickens the 
pulse and warms the heart of humanity, “Merry Christmas.” United, 
musicians of all lands will sing Adestes Fideles and in this immortal] 
hymn, “O Come All Ye Faithful” proclaim salvation and redemption 
to a tired world. 
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‘Ohe essiah 


Some Comments and Interpretive Notes 
PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor Emeritus of Music Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


200th Anniversary of a Masterpiece 
Two hundred years ago the first performance of the Messiah by 
George Friedrich Handel was given in Dublin, Ireland. Since the ladies 
had been requested to come without hoops, the capacity of Music Hall 
in Fishamble Street was extended to seat the large number of seven 
hundred persons! The three Dublin papers concurred in praising the 
oratorio, one of them publishing the following review: 

The best judges allowed it tc be the most finished piece of 
music. Words are wanting to express the delight it afforded to 
the admiring, crowded audience. The sublime, the grand, and the 
tender, adapted to the most elevated, majestic and moving words, 
conspired to transport and charm the ravished heart and ear. It 
is but justice to Mr. Handel that the world should know he gen- 
erously,gave the money arising from this grand performance to 
be equally shared by the Scciety for Relieving Priscners, the 
Charitable Infirmary and Mercer’s Hospital, for which they will 
ever gratefully remember his name; and that the gentlemen of 
the two choirs, Mr. Duborg, Mrs. Avclio and Mrs. Cibber, who all 
performed their parts to admiration, acted also on the same dis- 
interested principle. 

The Development of a Musician 

At this time Handel had lived 57 of the 74 years allotted to him on 
this earth. Although born in Germany at Halle, he had, after study- 
ing in Germany and Italy, visited England and, soon after this, set- 
tled in that island. He remained there the rest of his life, becoming 
a naturalized British subject in 1726, when he was 41 years old. 

Strong evidence of his musical genius appeared almost in infancy 
and with the exception of about three years of definite musical in- 
struction in his native town he was self-taught. Constant practice 
improved his remarkable powers of improvisation on both organ and 
harpsichord, and never-ending study of the compositions of other 
masters, especially in Italy, caused his ability to compose to develop 
rapidly. From the study of Italian opera he acquired that melodic 
gift which dominates all of his writing. His early compositions were 
mainly on sacred subjects. Then followed a long period of operatic 
composing. After a considerable period of notable success, he met 
with serious reverses and finally, when he was fifty- three years old, 
abandoned this field and devoted himself ardently to oratorios. 


The Messiah 

Of the twenty oratorios which he wrote The Messiah is the greatest 
in deep religious feeling and enduring appeal to performers and lis- 
teners. No other great sacred work has been so often performed and 
certainly no other has so frequently been used as a means of raising 
funds for a charitable purpose. Handel was a deeply religious man 
and one who was “overflowing with compassion towards the un- 
fortunate, as is shown by the numerous performances he gave in the 
cause of charity, even when he was himself in difficulties.’ 

The text of The Messiah was selected from the Bible, not by Charles 
Jennens, as is commonly supposed, but by a Mr. Pooley, the chaplain 
of this very wealthy amateur poet. To Handel, due largely to his long 
experience with opera, oratorio was a kind of sacred opera. But since 
it was sung without action, special costumes, or scenery, the music 
was obliged to set forth the dramatic character which these missing 
elements helped to build up in the opera. C. F. Abdy Williams in his 
helpful book on Handel makes this contrast between the writing of 
Bach and Handel: 

“It must always be remembered that Handel was not, like 
Bach, writing exactly as his genius drove him, and caring little 
for whether he pleased his hearers or not, as long as he reached 
his own lofty ideal. Handel also had the highest possible ideal, 
but it was to attract the public by the very best music they were 
capable of appreciating.” 

Williams further contrasts two parallel works of these great 
masters: 

“The Messiah is an epic poem in which the singers describe. the 
events impersonally. Although treating of the same subject as 


Bach’s Passion music, the construction of The Messiah is entirely 
different. In Bach’s Passion the Evangelist narrates the events, 
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which are emphasized by the chorus, who represent Jews, apos- 
tles, etc., and the Saviour Himself speaks. The music for the 
soloists and the congregation represents the emotion that is 
aroused by the events narrated. In The Messiah the congregation 
takes no part, the soloists are impersonal, and they and the cho- 
rus carry on the narrative by means of passages of Scripture 
bearing on the story. The Passion music is a religious service: 
The Messiah is a sermon.” 
The Messiah Analyzed 

We are now ready to examine somewhat in detail this monumental 
oratorio. Limitations of space make it impossible to discuss each num- 
ber as fully as it deserves but we shall at least say a word about each 
of the fifty-seven because the length of the complete work has led to 
such almost universally abbreviated performances that the inter- 
relations of the frequently heard numbers are seldom realized. (We 
shall mark with an asterisk [*] the numbers which are seldom 
heard.) 

Just as operas are frequently divided into three acts, Handel has 
divided his oratorio into three large parts: Part I, with its twenty- 
one numbers, sets forth the longing of the world for the Saviour, 
the prophecies of His coming, and the events associated with His 
earthly birth; Part IJ, with its twenty-three numbers, treats of the 
three fatal manhood years of the Saviour, His sufferings, death, and 
ascension; Part III, with its thirteen numbers, presents the faith of 
the believers and the blessings in store for the faithful. 


Part I 

1. The work opens with an overture or orchestral prelude of the 
traditional “‘French type.” It consists of two movements, the first, 
slow and heavy and in minor, and the second, quick, in major, and in 
fugal form. Although the musical material of the overture, unlike 
later works, is not drawn from the vocal portions of the oratorio, it 
is not difficult to think that Handel by his contrasting moods went 
beyond the original purpose of the overture, which was merely to 
quiet the audience and give notice that the musical story was about 
to begin. The grave minor section may well suggest the sorrow of 
the world waiting for deliverance from sin, while the light allegro 
section indicates the joy that the coming of the Deliverer brings. 

2 and 3. The solo tenor, in a slow, gentle recitative, COMFORT YE 
MY PEOPLE, opens with tender assurance which soon is followed by 


* McKinney, Howard D. and Anderson, W. R. “Music in History.’’ New York. The Amer 
can Book Co. 1940. 
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Reproduction of the first page of the Halielujah Chorus from the ori- 
ginal score of The Messiah by George Friedrich Handel. Contributed 
by Miles A. Dresskell. 


a resounding promise that the penitent heart shall receive its reward. 
This is extended in the lovely air EVERY VALLEY SHALL BE EX- 
ALTED. Sung gracefully and rather quietly it reflects in the vocal 
part and the sympathetic accompaniment each varying shade of 
meaning presented in the text. The best means of appreciating this 
number, as with most of the oratorio, it to know the text so thor- 
oughly that constant attention may be given to the subtle corre- 
spondence between text and music. 

4. The chorus now enters to endorse the message of the soloist. The 
fresh note of assurance in the joyous ensemble, AND THE GLORY 
OF THE LORD, acts as a tonic for every listener. A little study will 
demonstrate how skillfully Handel has built up his entire chorus from 
four short motives or musical figures associated respectively with the 
words (a) and the glory of the Lord, (b) shall be revealed, (c) and 
all flesh shall see it together, and (d) for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

5 and 6. Folowing the great art principle of using frequent con- 
trasts, Handel now introduces a note of apprehension. The bass solo- 
ist after a stirring recitative, THUS SAITH THE LORD, I WILL 
SHAKE THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH, (with its descriptive 
turn on the word shake), sings a magnificent air BUT WHO MAY 
ABIDE THE DAY OF HIS COMING? This number is made up of 
two sharply contrasting melodies, the first, But who may abide, ex- 
pressing naive wondering, while the second, For He is like a refiner’s 
fire, is like a wild, almost frightened, cry of dismay. 

7. The chorus again reinforces the message of the soloist by sing- 
ing AND HE SHALL PURIFY. This beautifully constructed music 
in fugue form, with the “subject’’ snugly fitted in again and again, 
is like number 12 in its quieter passages and is worthy of being pre- 
sented much more frequently by choral groups than is usually the 
case. 

8 and 9. The alto soloist sings a quiet recitative, BEHOLD! A VIR- 
GIN SHALL CONCEIVE, which leads immediately into the sprightly 
air and chorus O THOU THAT TELLEST GOOD TIDINGS. Handel's 
talent for orchestration is strikingly evident here in the flowing pas- 
sages for strings which make this number gay, even dance-like, in its 
joy. Neither piano nor organ alone can furnish an adequate accom- 
paniment for this number. 

10 and 11. The bass soloist returns again, with the brooding reci- 
tative, FOR, BEHOLD, DARKNESS, and the tortuous air, THE 
PEOPLE WHO WALKED IN DARKNESS. No composer has made 


more effective use of the contrast between minor and major modes 


and stumbling and straightforward melodic lines than Handel in this 
revealing air. Notice how the uncertainty of the melody for the 
words the people that walked in darkness is resolved every time the 
words have seen a great light appear. 

12. One of the high spots of the oratorio is the chorus FOR UNTO 
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US A CHILD IS BORN. This opens with a fugue subject sung by the 
sopranos so quietly and delicately that it frequently is almost like 
a whispered secret. When later this subject is repeated by the men’s 
voices, especially by the basses with their long series of thirty-sec- 
ond notes, the effect is almost like a whispered conversation beside 
the cradle of a sleeping child. But with such a joyous secret, the 
singers cannot long continue to be subdued and four times the entire 
chorus, after working up to a climax on the words His name shall be 
called, shouts in a great cataract of sound, the thrilling words Won- 
derful Counselor. Here is contrast in its most effective manner. 

13. The only instrumental number other than the overture now 
appears. It is the PASTORAL SYMPHONY and is scored for strings 
and woodwind, with the plaintive oboe predominating. This exquisite 
thirty-two measure tone picture is said to be based on a melody which 
Handel heard in Rome in 1709. At that time it was the custom for 
the Calabrian pifferari or pipers, to come to Rome each year to cele- 
brate the birth of Christ by singing and playing an ancient melody 
in memory of their predecessors, the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

14, 15, 16, and 17. In this group are four short recitatives and a 
chorus, which cover the gospel story from the watching shepherds to 
the angel choir singing Peace on earth good will to men. Two of the 
recitatives -- THERE WERE SHEPHERDS and AND THE ANGEL 
SAID UNTO THEM are of the secco type (literally dry, meaning ac- 
companied by disconnected chords) while the other two, AND LO! 
THE ANGEL OF THE LORD and AND SUDDENLY THERE WAS 
WITH THE ANGELS, are of the stromentato type, (literally instru- 
mented, meaning accompanied by one or more instruments on which 
the accompaniment moves freely.) In this case the undulating tones 
of the violins suggest the quiet approach of the angel throng. The 
chorus, GLORY TO GOD, within its brief compass, brings us a va- 
riety of effects, the resounding message of the title, with an accom- 
paniment suggesting the rustle of angel wings, the sharp contrast in 
the words and peace on earth, the brief, crowded, effective presenta- 
tion of the fugal subject good will towards men which forms the 
climax, and the charming instrumental postlude, suggesting the 
winging away of the angels, until finally with the pp trill and an au- 
thentic cadence, they disappear from our sight. 

18. The soprano soloist in her florid and difficult air, REJOICE 
GREATLY, O DAUGHTER OF ZION, brilliantly suggests both the 
exuberance of joy over the birth of the Babe and the satisfaction 
over the righteous Saviour Who shall speak peace unto the heathen. 

19 and 20. The alto, in a brief recitative, THEN SHALL THE 
EYES OF THE BLIND BE OPENED, leads into the lovely air HE 
SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK, which is immediately repeated by the 
soprano in the key a fifth higher with the text COME UNTO HIM. 
The meter and melody of this air are quite similar to that of the 
PASTORAL SYMPHONY and like it bring a spirit of peace and as- 
surance. The higher repetition by the soprano and the suggestion of 
a repetition still a fifth higher in the instrumental postlude recall the 
towering Gothic architecture which leads the eye and mind ever up- 
ward. 

21. The entire chorus, as if in ecstasy, unite in proclaiming HIS 
YOKE IS EASY, AND HIS BURTHEN LIGHT. Each of the cho- 
rus parts, with its complicated combinations of eighths, sixteenths, 
and thirty-second notes, frequently in extended ranges, looks as 
though it were written for a trained soloist. When sung easily and 
gracefully, it is astonishing in its virtuosity. 

Part IT 

Part I has presented most of the comforting and cheerful music 
in The Messiah; from it is drawn most of the music which appears in 
the Christmas programs from the oratorio. Part II, based upon the 
work of the mature Master, is the most impressive section and con- 
tains such poignant expressions of grief at the contemplation of the 
Man of Sorrows, that Handel frequently gave way to tears as he was 
writing them. 

22. The slow, almost wailing chorus, BEHOLD THE LAMB OF 
GOD, gives the tone to the entire section. 

23. This is continued in the alto air HE WAS DESPISED AND RE- 
JECTED. The alto sings short sorrow-laden phrases which are in- 
terrupted by intrumental figures as though they were a series of 
overpowering sighs. After the first theme is concluded Handel intro- 
duces a contrasting section with an agitated accompaniment, after 
which we are again plunged into the sorrow of the repeated first 


_ part. 


24. This same agitated figure is continued in the chorus SURELY 
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HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS, written in 4/4 meter but sung 
so slowly that most conductors give eight beats to the measure. No 
where will be found a greater upwelling of sorrowful emotion than in 
the first phrase of this piece; nowhere a more piercing effect of grief 
than that produced in the contrasting section, He was wounded fo: 
our transgressions, when the altos and basses prolong a biting dis- 
sonance of a G natural against an A fiat. 

25 and 26. These two choruses, AND WITH HIS STRIPES WE 
ARE HEALED and ALL WE LIKE SHEEP HAVE GONE ASTRAY, 
sung successively, set forth two of the results of the sufferings of the 
Saviour: the one, a dignified, somewhat formal statement in a strict 
fugue, of our vicarious healing; the other, the irresponsible, reckless, 
and even gay manner in which human beings forget sacrifices and 
lightheartedly proceed on their sinful ways. This number is one of the 
five which Handel did not compose especially for inclusion in The 
Messiah. Three other choruses HIS YOKE IS EASY, HE SHALL 
PURIFY, FOR UNTO US A CHILD BORN, and the duet O, 
DEATH! WHERE IS THY STING? are in part or completely taken 
from some instrumental chairber music duets which he had written 
earlier, But notice the marvellous change which comes at the close of 
ALL WE, LIKE SHEEP, where in solemn tones, adagio, the chorus 
proclaims and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all 

27 and *28. Again we return to the persecution of the Saviou: 
The tenor recitative ALL THEY THAT SEE HIM briefly portrays 
how the people scorn Him, saying, in the words of the chorus, HE 
TRUSTED IN GOD TO DELIVER HIM. The fugal form is excellently 
adapted to expressing the mounting derision of the populace. 

29 and 30. To the tenor are allotted THY REBUKE HATH BROK- 
EN HIS HEART and the air, BEHOLD, AND SEE IF THERE BE 
ANY SORROW. So sincere and simple are these two numbers that 
even when sung by an amateur, they are profoundly moving 

31 and *32 recitative HE WAS CUT 
OFF FROM THE LAND OF THE LIVING and the air BUT THOU 
DID’ST NOT LEAVE HIS SOUL IN HELL, suggests the final scenes 
on Golgotha and prepares for the jubilant notes of the Ascension 
theme which the chorus announced with 

33. LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, O YE GATES. This opens with the 
women’s voices in three parts commanding entrance for the K'ng 
of Glory. The men’s 


The soprano, with a brief 


voices reply somewhat sleepily, like newly 
awakened watchers, and ask: Who is the King of Glory? The in- 
quiries continue until the whole chorus jubilantly proclaims that The 
Lord of Hosts is the King of Glory. 

34, *35, and *36. This seldom sung material consisting of the 
brief recitative for tenor, UNTO WHICH OF THE ANGELS, the 
chorus LET ALL THE ANGELS OF GOD WORSHIP HIM and the 
bass air THOU ART GONE UPON HIGH indicate the final steps in 
the enthronement of Jesus in heaven. 

37, *38, and *39. This material, which is too frequently neglected, 
deals with the efforts of the Apostles and later preachers to carry 
the gospel tidings to all the world. It includes the chorus, THE LORD 
GAVE THE WORK with its intimation of great hosts of preachers 
starting on their missions, the lovely air for soprano, HOW BEAUTI- 
FUL ARE THE FEET OF THEM THAT PREACH THE GOSPEL 
OF PEACE, again in the pastoral style of two earlier numbers, and 
the descriptive chorus, THEIR SOUND IS GONE OUT TO ALL THE 
LANDS. 

40. But the gospel message is not welcomed in all places. The re- 
sistance of antagonists in the ranks of the rulers is strikingly por- 
trayed in the magnificent air for bass WHY DO THE NATIONS SO 
FURIOUSLY RAGE? Like a storm of angry protests against the 
message of peace and good will the Hitlers of earlier days are set 
forth in the tumultuous accompaniment and roaring melody. A quiet- 
er contrasting section, The kings of the earth rise up leads to a rep- 
etition of the wild opening section. 

41, 42, and 43. The ultimate downfall of these evil rulers is por- 
trayed in the next three numbers. The chorus, LET US BREAK 
THEIR BONDS ASUNDER, indicates the rising of the people in 
their endeavor to cast away the vokes that bind them. Again Han- 
del demonstrates the dramatic effectiveness of his favorite fugue 
form as a choral vehicle. The repetitions, at various pitches, of the 
two. melodic subjects, first by one group of singers and then by an- 
other, in one, two, three, or four parts, suggests the rising anger of 
the populace and their endeavor to demonstrate the vigor and detail 
with which their uprising will be carried out. The crowding together 
of the entrances of the singers so that their statements begin fre- 
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quently only a beat apart adds to the stirring qualiy of this sharply 
stated staccato chorus. The tenor soloist with his recitative, HE 
THAT DWELLETH IN HEAVEN, and the succeeding air, THEN 
SHALT BREAK THE.M, brings to us the great .power of the Al- 
mighty One, Who laughs in scorn at the machinations of evil earthly 
rulers and Who, in His good time, will crush them like a potter's 
vessel. 

44. Then to close Part II, comes the famous HALLELUJAH CHO 
RUS with its combination of ecstatic repetition of the Hebrew ex 
clamation of praise and thanksgiving, reinforcing the resounding 
statement For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. A quieter contrast- 
ing section, The Kingdom of this world is because the Kingdom of our 
Lord is then heard, followed by the ever unting musical adoratio 
of the King of Kings and Lord of ‘Lords. The cumulative effect of this 
chorus is thrilling. 


Two well known anecdotes concerning the Hallelujah Chorus may 
help to explain why this work held in such universal esteem that 
it has become not merely a beloved concert piece but an act of wor- 
ship. Handel is reported to have said that h Vas in an intense state 
of religious exaltation when he wrote it and that, “I did think I did 
see all Heaven before me, and the Great God Himself.’’ When The 
Messiah was first performed in London (1743) the King, George II 
at the beginning of the HALLELUJAH CHORUS rose to his feet 
followed immediately by the entire assemblage, and remained stand 


ing in reverent attention until the end, This procedure 


Ss generally 
observed to this day 


Part III 
45. Following the propheci« nd events at the birth of the Saviou 
in Part I, and the impressive story of the outstanding phases of His 
mature ministry, in Part II, the oratorio comes to a comparatively 
brief close in Part III in which the significance for life today of those 
events of long ago is set forth. It opens with the well known confident 


confession of faith, sung by the prano, I KNOW THAT MY RE- 
DEEMER LIVETH. Aft 1 rather lengthy instrumental introduction 
in which the theme is stated simply, the voice proclaims I know, 
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WMuaie In Oun Anmy Campa 


CORPORAL JOHN PARKER 


Corporal John Parker, 338 A.A.F. Band, Tarrant Field, Fort Worth, Texas, before 
induction in the United States army, was a music student at Texas Christian University, 
majoring in piano under Keith Mixon. Having been taken into the army April 23, Cor 
poral Parker completed his degree work at this institution by correspondence and was 
graduated in June, 1942. 

Before the war John Parker taught music at the Fort Worth Conservatory and for 
seven years was associated with the music of WBAP radio station, his feature being 
Sunday solo concerts. 

lhis article was written about the U.S.O. of Victoria where, until his recent transfer, 
Corporal Parker was a soldier at Foster Field 


Colonel Carter, a Commanding Officer of the 8th Air Corps Area, 
comprising Texas and adjacent states, says that to be completely 
bona fide an army camp needs two important details: a band and a 
flagpole; and all over Texas, to see musicians marching up to the 
flag to play retreat is an outstanding revelation of how important 
music actually is in the army as well as a “who’s who” of the musi- 
cians who yesterday were playing in your own pit and concert bands. 
Your favorite soloists and teachers are marching every day at 6:00 
p.m., instruments in hand, toward general headquarters where an 
officer is ready to lower the flag to the strains of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. And don’t think these musicians aren’t quite as good as the 
Symphony band in your home town. The chances are that this same 
military band could match note for note either the dance band at the 
night club or the big winter concert with a versatility acquired only 
by a lifetime of professional work. 

3efore the war, requirements for an army band were so minimum 
that anyone who could blow his nose was given a trumpet or a French 
Horn and led through a miserable ‘“oom-pa-pa”’ version of God Bless 
America. It was bad but the best that they could do; and everyone 
was satisfied except the leader, maybe, who knew better but couldn’t 
do anything to remedy the situation except to await improvements 
patiently. Now, however, conditions are reversing fast, and it is the 
world outside that of the armed forces which had better watch its 
music personnel because, by all odds, the best musicians are in the 
army now and civilian bands are hunting replacements in every joint 
and conservatory. More and more the radio stations are turning to- 
ward recorded programs and bidding their lost staff musicians fare- 
well. What with Petrillo’s ban on recording, operators are sadly play- 
ing the same old records over and over! All this, mind you, outside, 
while in camp the boys are whooping it up. Sally and Sue are getting 
their music every week-end from the band at the U.S.O. while 
mama and papa hear the same band playing Tschaikowsky in the 
park Sunday afternoon. As for Johnny, he’s getting ready to go into 
the army anyway and listens outside to the Jersey Bounce with quick- 
ening enthusiasm toward Uncle Sam. The boys in the band are learn- 
ing from each other — the concert violinist who was graduated from 
Oberlin plays, sleeps, and eats beside the Dixieland saxophonist who 
was graduated from Mobile night clubs, and who is to say which is 
learning the more? Certainly the Mobile saxophonist never played 
the Zampa Overture before, and whenever the violinist takes his turn 
as latrine orderly, he screams out Shuffle Off to Buffalo with an 
abandon that would startle the most ardent nightclubber. And they 
both do very well, thank you. The violinist is learning to appreciate 
the technique of dance band improvisation, while the saxophonist, for 
the first time, is learning to appreciate the more standard musical 
forms. 

In the afternoons a graduate of Louisiana State University teaches 
theory and arranging, and the band members gather around him 
with an interest that would flatter any University theorist. The black- 
board is covered with illustrations of cadence and suspension. One 
Sunday the band played an arrangement made by the class (each 
student contributed four bars) of a Chopin prelude that was very 
creditable. A little disjointed, maybe, but pretty good nevertheless. 
Next time they’re really going to do something good, and you never 
can tell — the future Aaron Copeland may be getting his initial inter- 
est in the Army camp at the outskirts of your own home town. Who 
knows ? 

For listening enjoyment and contact with musical authorities, there 
is the U.S.O.— the service man’s parlor. On the pavilion is a combi- 
nation radio-phonograph with albums and stacks of Crosby, Dorsey, 
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and Lombardo records. The aisle is waxed for dancing and there is a 
wide couch for the waliflowers. Across the hall is a symphony room 
with a chest of records donated by some concert orchestra in the 
East, in this case the Boston Symphony. Here may be found some 
fifty or so albums Mozart, Brahms, Mendelssobn, Ravel, any and 
every composer in all forms sonatas, concerts, symphonies. The 
door is closed, and the room is sound proof. There is an electric fan, 
a good machine, and comfortable chairs. It is quiet and peaceful, the 
atmosphere inviting and restful. True, there is a bigger, noisier crowd 
outside, but in the symphony room people are happy, too. It’s all 
worked out for everybody and for every taste and the soldiers 
love it, one and all. 

Musical activity is, of course, dominated largely by the army band 
but by no means confined altogether to any few sources. Special Serv- 
ices Department puts on local shows ever so often, featuring amateur 
entertainment and sometimes turning up a very excellent soloist now 
doing work other that music. Nearly every field has a negro quartet 
that contributes amazing arrangements. Then, too, there is always a 
bass singer and, whenever at all possible, a glee club responsible for 
considerable increase in Sunday attendance at the post chapel. Some- 
where on the field is a pianist who plays with more splash than ac- 
curacy and that everlasting Irish team is always with us they do 
their very best, though, and contribute variety anyway. They wear 
their uniform and get a spontaneous heart-felt applause from fellow 
soldiers who recognize them understandably. Every performer is liked, 
encouraged and advised by friendly, capable leaders and above all, 
appreciated. Here, at last, is a friendly chance for an amateur where 
there is no gong nor curtain but an audience of friendly fellows ready 
to applaud every effort. At night when the lights are turned out, you 
can nearly always hear a group of lonely soldiers attempting barber- 
shop harmony, not always accurate but spirited anyway and some- 
how, walking down the dark road between the barracks, the song 
is good and warm and friendly and inviting. As long as soldiers can 
sing at twilight, those soldiers will find relaxation and keep going t 
keep America free. 
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Christmas Music In Mexico 


LESTER M. BEATTIE GARZA 


Long before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, her abori- 
ginal tribes had a musical culture quite their own. Music was one of 
their most important means of expression. Joy, sorrow, hatred and 
love were emotions for which music served as the chief outlet. Each 
tribe had its own musical intruments. These included shells, tortoise 
shells which were beaten with deer horns, whistles, reed flutes, the 
tunkul or teponaztli, the huehwetl and others which were used to ac- 
company their songs and ritual dances, There were musicians who 
composed songs for special occasions. The king had his own cuyapique 
which consisted of a group of musicians who composed songs in 
honor of their gods and heroes. The cuyapique had a special room in 
the palace where they waited for the orders of the king. This room 
was considered their headquarters and was called mixcoacalli. There 
were eighteen months in the Aztec year, and in each of these months 
there was at least one important festival for which special dances, 
songs, and costumes were created. 

As a result of the Spanish conquest, however, music, literature, 
architure, art and traditional customs of Mexico came to be a 
mixture of the original Indian and of the newly introduced Spanish 
tendencies or traits which gave racial flavor to the people’s cultural 
production. Nevertheless today, in spite of the Spanish influence, Mex- 
ico has a personality of her own which, strictly speaking, is neither 
Indian nor Spanish, but a fusion of the two civilizations. 

The Spaniards made the Church the educational center in Mexico, 
then known as the New Spain, and consequently, religion gained such 
a stronghold in the hearts of the Mexicans that, in time, it became 
the most important influence in Mexican life. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Mexicans should reveal so great an inclination for re- 
ligious activities and should give them a place of importance and de- 
votion which, even to this day, we see plainly displayed in spite of 
the wave of reconstruction which sweeps powerfully over the country. 

During the Christmas season, the people of Mexico give vent to 
their religious fervor, their merriment, and their joy through cele- 
brations in which music plays an important part. The Pastorela 
a musical play of a pastcral nature—is typical of one of the many 
musical activities among Mexican Christmas celebrations which is 
highly religious in character. The birth of Christ is naturally the 
theme of the play and it depicts in long, detailed passages how the 
three Wise Men were led by the Star of the East to the manger where 
the Child Jesus was born. Shepherds and shepherdesses play impor- 
tant roles, especially one of them named Bartolo, who is too tired 
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and too sleepy to go to worship the new-born King and receives his 
well-deserved punishment for his irreverent indolence. The songs are 
beautiful and quaint in their childish simplicity; in triple meter, the 
shepherds sing their lines which begin: 

“Let’s go to Bethlehem, Shepherds, 

And see the Virgin and the Christ Child.” 

Pastorelas are played either out of doors or in a very large room. 
No stage is necessary, but the costumes are most elaborate and color- 
ful. The actors perform in the center of the room or yard with the 
audience forming a large and compact circle around them. There is 
one performer who, dressed and made up to represent the devil, acts 
like a clown and plays mirthful pranks upon the spectators and 
actors as well, much to the horror of the children in the audience who 
are practically frightened out of their wits every time the weird char- 
acter approaches them. I can still remember vividly how, as a child, 
in a small town in the north of Mexico, I loved to attend the tradi- 
tional pastorela even if I had to cling desperately to my mother’s 
dress every time Luzbel approached us. 

The Posada is another type of Mexican Christmas festival. Great 
preparations are made for this event, and every family endeavors to 
make its posada the best one of the season, for no detail is over- 
looked, however minute it might prove to be. This celebration takes 
place in the privacy of the home but friends are always welcome. One 
interesting feature about the posada is that, despite the fact that it 
is strictly religious in character, it turns into a big social affair where 
everyone dances to the strains of a full-fledged dance orchestra. 

Young and old participate in the posada. Preparation for the fes- 
tival begins with the decoration of a long hall or corridor with small 
trees or shrubs festooned with moss and garlands of flowers. After 
the guests arrive and the rosary has been said, a long procession 
starts, led by two children who carry a small bier on their shoulders. 
On this bier are placed two small statuettes representing Joseph and 
Mary, and this act is symbolical of their journey to Bethlehem. 

The procession stops before a closed door and begs for lodging as 
the participants sing: 

“In the name of Heaven 
I ask for lodging 
For my dear wife 
Can walk no more.” 
But from behind the closed door comes the musical! refusal: 
“This is not an inn 
Keep going on 
For if I should get cross 
I shall give you a beating.” 

Then the procession moves on from door to door, repeating the 
same ceremony until the travellers’ identity is discovered. Now they 
are welcomed into the house with this song: 

“Come in, holy travellers 
Receive this ovation 
Receive this ovation!” 
All these songs are, as a rule, accompanied by musical instruments 
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from the orchestra which has been previously engaged for the dance. 

When the little bier bearing the statuettes of Joseph and Mary 
is brought into the room, it is placed upon a small altar especially 
arranged for that purpose. This is done with the utmost respect and 
dignity. Then songs pertaining to their journey are sung. Illustrative 
of this group is one in which the first two lines are sung in triple 
meter and the last two in duple: 

“Humble travellers, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 

I give them my soul and heart, I give them my soul and heart. 
To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, And my heart goes there also. 

To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, And my heart goes there also.” 

The social phase of this Christmas festival now begins, and the 
guests are presented with favors consisting of small hollow toys 
made of porcelain, filled with sweets for the grown-ups, and with 
oranges, peanuts, tejocotes (fruit similar to the crab-apple), sec- 
tions of sugar cane and candy for the children, There are special 
songs to enliven this ceremony. An example follows: 

“Hurry, Juana, do not delay 
Bring the basket of peanuts 
Throw sweets to the children 
Who love to eat them.” 

But the posada is not yet over. There remains the ever popular 
pinata to be broken which is one of the outstanding events of the 
evening. The pinata is a large earthen pot filled with fruit and con- 
fetti. The outside of the pot is decorated with bright-colored tissue 
paper and arranged in various fantastic shapes. It may be fashioned 
like a clown, a boat, a huge rose, a lamb or anything else that fancy 
suggests. The pinata is hung out in the patio and each guest, in 
turn, is blind-folded and given three chances to break it with a long 
wooden pole. Naturally, many fail to hit it, and their futile, sightless 
efforts give rise to comical results which are boisterously received 
by the members of the party. Once again the crowd bursts into song 
while breaking the pifiata, often improvising the words which they 
fit to familiar melodies: 

“Come in, gentlemen, and sing 
The verses of La Traviata 
Because tonight 
We are going to break the pifata.” 
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Thus singing, dancing, and eating, the party goes on until late in 
the evening. This is done for nine consecutive nights beginning the 
sixteenth of December. The ninth evening is December twenty-fourth, 
Christmas Eve, and this is the most important evening in the series 
of celebrations. On Christmas Eve, or Noche Buena, as it is called in 
Spanish, the festival follows more or less the pattern of the preceding 
evenings except that towards midnight, Christmas dinner is served. 
There is a traditional salad which is never omitted, consisting of 
finely cut lettuce, sliced fruit, jicamas, beets, small pieces of candy 
and peanuts, and flavored with fruit juice. 

When dinner is over, everyone goes to church to Midnight Mass 
(Misa de Gallo in Spanish). There the altar is decorated to repre- 
sent a hilly region covered with snow. The manger is located in the 
center, and around it one can see different varieties of trees; pines 
and palms are growing side by side, and every specimen of the ani- 
mal kingdom is represented. Shepherds, driving their flocks of sheep, 
are seen on the mountain side, and lakes, rivers and waterfalls make 
the landscape more attractive. All Nature is reproduced to pay hom- 
age to the Christ Child. The three Wise Men are depicted also in wor- 
ship of the new-born King. 

After Mass, the priest brings the Child Jesus down from the man- 
ger and sits in front of the altar facing the congregation. Large num- 
bers of children, dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses and carrying 
long poles painted in bright colors and decorated with flowers and 
tiny bells, go to the Christ Child and adore Him. During the adora- 
tion, they sing special songs called villancicos of which the following 
is an example: 

“Joyfully come and adore the Divine Infant 

The Baby God. 

It is for Him that the Heavens are studded with stars 
It is for Him that God works His wonders.” 

Many of these beautiful and quaint Christmas festivals, which were 
brought to Mexico by the Spaniards, are unfortunately giving way 
to modern influences, While it is not uncommon, however, to hear 
these songs at Christmas time, much of the original spirit and flavor 
are slowly fading away. 
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The Teaching of Music In Texas Public Schools 


Bulletin No. 422, State Department of Education 
Reviewed by 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


Bulletin No. 422 issued by the State Department of Education, pre- 
pared by Miss Nell Parmley, State Director of Music on the Depart- 
ment staff, and entitled “The Teaching of Music in Texas Public 
Schools,” is now available to members of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association and other Texas teachers of music. It is necessary only 
to send a request for it to Miss Parmley. 

The bulletin is a book of 140 pages covering almost every phase of 
the presentation of music in the public schools of the State. In Miss 
Parmley’s preface she states: “‘This bulletin....is the result of close 
and generous cooperation of some of the outstanding music teachers 
of the State. This publication is submitted for your examination, 
critical study and experimental use. Suggestions for its betterment 
will be welcomed by this Department and utilized by it in making 
further improvements in the program for the public schools of Texas.” 

Thus it is made clear that this bulletin constitutes a working text 
rather than a static ‘last word” on as fluid a subject as music, in 
which the ultimate word is never said. 

The bulletin contains statements of objectives in music education, 
a digest of the certification requirements for public school music 
teachers, description and outlines of the eight types of credit courses 
in the high schools, valuable suggestions and courses for music in 
rural and ungraded schools, complete courses and lists of songs, with 
suggestions to teachers, for work through Grade 6, exceptionally full 
lists of material for organized study in junior high schools, lists of 
references and the syllabus for the study of applied music with the 
private teacher. 

The section bearing upon the applied music program is the larg- 
est in the book, extending from page 40 to page 82. The section is 
subdivided as follows: private teacher certification, rules for the 
administration of the plan, the musicianship scores and tests, the 
piano outlines and lists of teaching materials and similar sections 
for voice, violin, violincello, viola, string bass, organ, wind instru- 
ments and percussion intruments. 

The musicianship portion extends from page 43 through page 53. 
Let us quote from the introduction: “By keeping the requirements at 
a medium level that great group of good average students, which 
makes up by far the greater part of the classes of the individual 
teacher, will be encouraged to continue work from year to year with 
healthy and normal progress. These tests are sufficiently specific to 
lend themselves to purposeful presentation and planning and to as- 
sure efficient grading in the end, Music is a science as well as an art 
and, as an academic subject, must be amenable to scientific measure- 
ment. It is the function of the public school music course, even in the 
specialized field of applied music, to impart a solid basis for healthy 
and happy musical participation by the citizen. The spread of music 
over the entire student body is at this age level paramount over the 
professional ambitions and needs of the few. These tests, therefore, 
look to the needs of that group of healthily interested average stu- 
dents.” 

There follow the short outlines for the three primary grades, 
somewhat longer lists for the three intermediate grades and more 
exacting requirements for the high schools, both junior and senior. 
In the junior high school grades the tests are divided into theory, 
rhythmic and melodic dictation, terminology, chord and creative sec- 
tions. The senior high school levels cover theory, ear-training, form, 
harmony, keyboard and creative sections. 

A section which it is hoped will be found helpful to the teacher and 
the examiner gives explanations and comments upon certain speci- 
fied questions in each division. For instance, there are remarks on 
four questions in Junior I and on seven in Senior III. 

A final list gives useful reference texts for supplementary work and 
drills in theory, harmony and ear-training. 


As is inevitable in the preparation of as large and as technical a 
publication as this, there are a few omissions and typographical 
troubles. 


We ask those who already have received their copies of the bulletin 
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to make these corrections and additions, and those who have not to 
save this for later reference. 

Junior III: In No. 6 add at the end “and with roots in the bass.” 
No. 1 of this level needs considerable explanation. It is not made 
clear that the letters ‘‘d” and ‘‘c’’ indicate respectively diatonic and 
chromatic half-steps. In the original copy there were lines above or 
below these letters indicating whether the required half-step is to 
be calculated above or below the pitches indicated in the top line 
Since it did not prove practicable to put this detail into type, the 
teacher must supply his own directions for “above” or “below.” 

In No. 2 of this same section it is necessary, of course, to have re- 
course to double sharps and flats. 

In Senior I, No. 8, insert “in root position” after ‘‘chords’’ in the 
second line. 

In the list of reference texts on page 53 in the Intermediate division 
‘‘Learning to Listen,” Books 3 and 4 should be indicated instead of 
Books 4 and 5. 

An important decision is in the making, pending necessary inter- 
change of correspondence between Miss Parmley’s office and the 
syllabus revision committee, as to provisions for permitting the stu- 
dent to take a musicianship level lower than his playing level. Thi 
is a reasonable concession, since so few younger students, compara 
tively, have had systematic theoretical work. The decision as to how 
many levels lower the student may locate himself is to be 
made. An announcement will be made in the next issue of the South- 
western Musician, and information may be had in the meantime from 
Miss Parmley whose address is State Department of Education, 
Austin. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO TEACHERS! 

At a conference on Nov. 10 between Miss Nell Parmley, State Di- 
rector of Music, and Charles Kiker, President of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, in the offices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, several details of the Applied Music Plan were worked out 
including a few changes. 

In view of the fact that private teachers and school superintend- 
ents and principals received the new Bulletin 422 only after the first 
school semester was under way, the time for enrollment has been 
extended to January 1, 1943. Students who are potential enrollees 
have been working since the opening of school, so no harm is done 
by this extension. 

Attention again is called to the fact that there is no fee attached 
to the Applied Music Plan this year. 

Inquiries about any detail of the courses are to be addressed to 
Miss Parmley at Austin, who will forward them to the proper 
persons the department chairmen of the committee which 
revised and wrote the syllabus. Both the TMTA Board and Miss 
Parmley have voted to retain the committee which wrote the sylla- 
bus for interpretation and guidance in its administration. 

In order to make allowance for the many students who are not 
ready to undertake the theoretical level correspond:ng to their per- 
forming plateau, the State Department has ruled that registration 
may be made for any high school musicianship level, but not lower 
than Junior III, which represents Grade 9. 
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Music Education in Wartime 


MARION F'LAGG 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Music Educators 
_ National Conference, Southwestern Division, held recently in Okla- 
homa City, plans were made for the biennial meeting of the South- 
western Conference in Oklahoma City in March. The outstanding 
achievement of the meeting was the insight given by the speakers and 
by those present to the national program for “Music Education in 
Wartime” worked out by the Music Educators National Conference 
in cooperation with the Office of Civilian Defense, War Department, 
Treasury Department, Federal Security Agency, Office of Defense 
Transportation, War Production Board, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office of Price Administration, Library of Congress, De- 
partment of State, Office. of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Pan American Union and the United Service Organizations. 
This program is presented in detail in the September-October issue 
of the Music Educators Journal, a publication of importance to those 
interested in music education in this time of emergency. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Dean Douglas, president of 
the Southwestern Division and state supervisor of music in Missouri. 
News of national events was brought by Mr. Clifford V. Buttelman 
executive secretary of the Music Educators National Conference, and 
by Mr. Augustus Zanzig, who is charged with promoting community 
activities in connection with the United States Treasury prograni. 
Stimulating discussion by the sixty or more music educators present 
from five states brought a widening of horizons and a sharing of ideas 
that sent everyone away with fresh inspiration for renewed effort. 

While the place of music in public education has met no such as- 
sault as was suffered during World War I, with the elimination of mu- 
sic instruction in many places as “a fad and a frill,’’ this war has 
found those within the music education profession genuinely seeking 
sound reasons for maintaining the music program as a necessary 
phase of wartime effort. 

We were told of the action of responsible school administrators as 
to the changing emphasis in public education, with its implications 
for those responsible for music education. These educational leadei's 
see little change as desirable at the elementary school level. Young 


children must be given their full opportunities for growth in the val- 
ues so bitterly challenged today, and should be saved as much as pos- 


sible from the strain of war. The junior high school program is re- 
tained in the main, but with an orientation into such new areas opened 
up by the war effort as are within the range of action for children of 
this age—more concern for better home defense—nutrition, elimina- 
tion of waste, preparation for protection, and certain technical courses 
in aeronautics, etc. The senior high school program, on the other hand, 
is being entirely rethought in terms of its complete functioning in the 
fundamental changes taking place. The Victory Corps plan is the out- 
ward evidence of needed changes which can and should profoundly 
affect a traditional secondary schooi program. 

That the regular music program in secondary schools has been 
adversely affected in certain ways cannot be denied. The appeal of 
new technica] courses, and the stepped-up physical education pro- 
gram have definitely cut down the enrollment in special music cours- 
es. Another serious problem is due to the reduction of staff by the 
entrance of instrumental instructors into the armed forces. After a 
newspaper report of the elimination of bands from certain schools in 
Texas, a newspaper editorial closed by saying that perhaps the pep 
squads could get along without supporting bands and elaborate un'- 
forms for the duration! (We perhaps deluded ourselves that our 
fine organizations were educating the public!) 

It is a heartening fact that our school administrators are doing 
everything possible to maintain music activ:ties. It is surprising to 
many that the very war agencies themselves, as listed above, are ask- 
ing that the school music activities be directed toward furthering 
their functions. Mr. Zanzig reported on community activities tied in 
with school plans in preparation in many places throughout the coun- 
try in connection with the Treasury Defense Savings Plan. A recent 
letter from Columbus, Ohio, described a city-wide Victory Festival 
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on the “Dallas Plan’”’ which was developed under Mr. Zanzig’s leader- 
ship. Miss Grace Wilson, of Wichita, Kansas, told how high school 
music groups have been trained as song leaders, singing teams, and 
orchestral groups, available for community events of various kinds, 
and of how such groups had been invited by school home rooms to 
lead Sings—a few rooms at first, then more and more until an entire 
school was being reached by new kinds of participation. Thus stu- 
dents electing music find an outlet for more intensive training than 
they would otherwise have had. The fear that such a shift in empha- 
sis might lower the quality of the music program was met by the 
demand from audiences for the finest music of which the groups were 
capable, along with the simpler forms of musical enjoyment in which 
all could take part. 

The latest word was that plans for the Spring meeting would defi- 
nitely be made. More recent reports from Washington are that meet- 
ings such as this one, and the larger Southwestern Conference, geared 
entirely to the war effort as they are, are necessary, and every en- 
couragement has been given President Douglas and his committee to 
carry on. By Spring, the need for stimulation and inspiration will 
help us get to Oklahoma City, whatever the discomforts of travel 
may be. 
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A SURVEY OF EL PASO MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


We present with pride in this, the fifth 1942 issue of the South- 
western Musician, an outline of the musical activities of El Paso. 
From time to time we shall give similar surveys covering the musical 
activities of other outstanding cities of Texas. The Editor 


THE EL PASO SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION — 
OUTSTANDING CIVIC ORGANIZATION 


Musicians and music patrons throughout the Southwest are cog- 
nizant and appreciative of the splendid contribution made by the 
El- Paso Symphony Orchestra to the cultural growth and develop- 
ment of this section of the country. Genuine as well as artistic civic 
pride is evidenced in the continued maintenance of this symphony 
orchestra. Few cities comparable to El Paso in population maintain 
a symphony orchestra which equals this one in size and in musical 
caliber. 

The El Paso Symphony Orchestra opened the twenty-sixth season 
of its organization on November 9, with Isaac Stern, internationally 
famous violinist, as the assisting artist. With the stimulation that 
attends the performance of the first concert of a season, the members 
of the eighty-four piece orchestra responded to the conductor, H. Ar- 
thur Brown and played with masterful interpretation. H. Arthur 
Brown has conducted this outstanding Southwestern organization 
through eleven years of successful performance; in view of present 
social and economic conditions, he promises friends and patrons of 
the orchestra even better guidance and richer offerings in the com- 
ing season. H. Arthur Brown and his corps of able musicians merit 
sincere congratulations for their excelleat project. 

Each of three remaining concerts, scheduled for the 1942-1943 sea- 
son, will be supplemented by the appearance of a world famous ar- 
tist as a featured soloist. Percy Grainger, pianist, will appear De- 
cember 28; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists, will appear on 
February 15, 1943; and Margit Bokor, soprano, will be presented on 
March 29, 1943, and will complete the list of artists who will share 
the season’s program honors with the Symphony. This group of artists 
undoubtedly represents some of the best musical talent available to 
the public today. In sponsoring their appearance, in El Paso, the 
Symphony Association fulfills its promise of the most successful sea- 
son in the history of the El Paso Symphony Orchestra. 

Texans and patrons of music throughout the Southwest shouid 
derive a sense of pride and keen inspiration from the message to 
the public by Dorrance D. Roderick, president of the El Paso Sym- 
phony Association, regarding the 1942-43 season of this organization: 

“In offering to the people of the Southwest another season of four 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts, the Symphony Association is respond- 
ing to the request of the officials charged with the conduct of the 
War that the normal life of a community be maintained as far as 
possible, particularly as far as organizations and institutions fur- 
nishing normal recreation are concerned. 

“Music is an acknowledged necessity for the happy morale of a 
people at war. Therefore, recognizing music as recreation, as well as 
an enduring infiuence for good in the life of a community, we in- 
augurate the 26th Season of the El Paso Symphony Orchestra.” 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN EL PASO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Music Appreciation Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Instruments Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Singing Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Piano Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Rhythm Bands 

Mixed Elementary 
Melody Instruments (Bells, flutes, etc.) 
Choral Clubs and Choirs 


Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Boys Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Girls Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


A Cappella Choirs in four high schools. Classes in the teaching of 
Voice in four high schools. 

Orchestras 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 

All city-county symphony orchestras 

Beginning string classes in three high schools 

Bands 
Mixed Elementary Sr. H. School 


SUMMARY OF MUSIC ACTIVITIES, EL PASO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Mrs. W. R. Brown came to El Paso in 1886 and in 1890, just fifty- 
two years ago, began teaching music in El Paso High School. This 
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was the first public school music taught in Texas. Music was obli- 
gatory through four years of high school from the time that it was 
introduced, through the year 1915, at which time it was made elective. 

“Mrs. Brown was followed in El Paso Public Schools by Lelia 
Moore, who is now Mrs. Robert L. Holliday. Miss Moore had done 
cadet work for one year under Mrs. Brown, and now became music 
supervisor of the first five grades. She also taught music to the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of Lamar School and high school twice 
a week.” 

The above paragraphs were taken from a Masters’ thesis written 
by Mrs. Virginia Link of the El Paso High School music department, 
who incidentally is also first vice-president of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association. It shows definitely that public school music got a 
very early start in El Paso. 

By laying emphasis upon singing, rhythm, appreciation and crea- 
tive work in the elementary grades, El Paso Schools hope for the fun- 
damental development of our Young America’s character and per- 
sonality. We hope also to lift the level of enjoyment to become better 
acquainted with our neighbors in the world and to build up citizen- 
ship. 

Music instruction is carried on in the elementary schools by a corps 
of twenty-six music teachers, most of whom have a major in music, 
Instruction on instruments is carried on by private music teachers 
who live in the district. There is no special supervisor of music in our 
schools at the present time, but the music instruction is under the 
supervision of a general supervisor. 

Two junior high schools were opened recently and one will be 
opened in January. The class instruction and choral work in these 
schools is being planned at the present time. In the meantime regu- 
lar high school teachers are giving one hour daily to music for the 
junior high school students. 

In the senior high school classes instruction is offered by regular 
instrumental instructors and vocal instructors in elementary vocal 
work, harmony and appreciation. These instructors carry on music 
work for regular high school credit, as outlined by the Department 
of Instruction of the El Paso Public Schools. Small ensembles of 
string and woodwind instruments, and ensemble groups in choral 
work are a part of the regular work. These groups participate in 
monthly concerts and appear as often as possible at William Beau- 
mont General Hospital and Station Hospital at Fort Bliss. The groups 
also furnish programs for special occasions, conventions, service club 
programs, school assemblies, reviews, Parent-Teacher meetings, civic 
parades, and church programs. 

The Douglass High School for Negroes does beautiful work in 
choral and makes specialties of the four-part Negro spirituals which 
are often presented. Marian Anderson appeared in El Paso under the 
auspices of this group. 

All schools have cooperated for the past three years with the Junior 
League of El Paso by putting on three children’s symphonies. These 
were attended by thousands of local children. The concerts were held 
in the Municipal Auditorium. The schools have also cooperated with 
the El Paso Symphony 

Music teachers in El Paso schools held the first voice clinic in Texas 
under the direction of Pr. Archie Jones of the University of Texas. 
This led to the organizaétion of voice clinics in Texas last year and 
developed into an all-state chorus which was well attended by El 
Paso students although the clinic was held over six hundred miles 
from El Paso. 

Competitive festivals are held each year with between four and 
five hundred children from El Paso County participating. Last year 
during Music Week a three-day festival which featured a cantata of 
four hundred grade school children was held. 

The local music teachers hold regular meetings and are possibly 
the most active group of teachers in the schoo] system 


MUSIC TEACHERS OF THE EL PASO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The names of approximately 250 primary teachers are omitted 
from this list since music is only one of the subjects which they 
teach. 

Alamo, Eva Graves; Alta Vista, Helen Wells; Aoy, Marie Broaddus; 
Austin High, L. A. Kirchner, Edna Marie Jones; Bowie Sr. High and 
Jr. High, Mae Davidson, Antonio Morales; Burleson, Winifred Earn- 
hart; Coldwell, Mildred Wilson, Emma Lee Smith; Crockett, Thalia 
Gillett; Douglass Elementary and High, James Soders; Dudley, Mau- 
rine Jenkins; EF] Paso Sr. High and Jr. High, Virginia Link; Frank- 
lin, Zena Knight; Houston, Irene DeNaro; Lamar, Charlotte Craw- 
ford; Lincoln, Mary Vance, Etna Eason, Lena Garett, Edna Davis; 
Morehead, Frances Gillett; Rusk, Marjorie Sherrill; San Jacinto, 
Dorris Schuck; Vilas, Irene Fish; Zavala, Margaret Weaver. 


CIVIC MUSIC ACTIVITIES FOR 1942-1943 
September 18 Helen Hiett, woman commentator, Sponsor: KTSM. 
October 4, 5, 6 Kiwanis Club Convention. 

October 19, 20, 21, 22 Scottish Rite Annual Reunion. 
October 27 Concert of Chamber Music, El Paso Chamber Music 
Society. 
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October 30, 31 Jan Garber and his orchestra with company of 
twenty-five artists. ' 

November 1 Jan Garber and his orchestra with company of twenty- 
five artists. 

November 9 El Paso Symphony Concert. Isaac Stern, Violinist, 
guest artist. 

November 11 Girl Scout Bond Pageant. 

November 21 Carmen Amaya and Troupe. (Symphony booking 
by Mrs. Quisenberry) 

November 30 Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist. (Community Concert se- 
ries. Mrs. G. Hallett Johnson.) 

December 16 —- Edward Kilenyi, Pianist. (Community Concert series. 
Mrs. G. Hallett Johnson.) 

. December 28 jl Paso Symphony Concert. Percy Grainger, Pianist. 
guest artist. 

January 22 Donald Dickson, Baritone. (Symphony booking by Mrs. 
Quisenberry. ) 

February 5 lgor Gorin, Baritone. (Community Concert series, Mrs. 
Johnson.) 

February 15 El Paso Symphony Concert. Luboshutz and Nemi- 
noff, Duo-Pianists, guest Pianists. 

March 13 Jan Peerce. (Symphony booking by Mrs. Quisenberry. ) 

March 29 El Paso Symphony Concert; Margit Boker, Soprano, 
guest artist. 

April 5 Helen Traubel, Soprano. (Community Concert series. Mrs. 
G. Hallett Johnson.) 


LOCAL MUSIC CLUBS OR STUDY GROUPS 


ORCHESTRAS AND ENSEMBLES 


EL PASO SYMPHONY, H. Arthur Brown, Conductor. 
Gives four concerts each season, with assisting artists, and pre- 
sents three additional attractions to supplement the sustaining fund. 
EL PASO TIPICA ORCHESTRA, Jose Morales, Director; Mr. Roland 
Harwell, Sponsor. 
The seven members, Spanish, dressed in picturesque charro cos- 
tume, play regularly in the hotels and on special civic occasions. 
Originally on relief, the sponsor in cooperation with W.P.A. or- 
ganized the group to afford employment for its members. For six 
years they have been entirely self-sustaining. They are now an in- 
dependent organization. 
CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY, Roscoe P. Conkling, Founder-Direc- 
tor, 1930-1942. 
The society was organized for the purpose of cultivating an inter- 
est in chamber music in the community. Roscoe P. Conkling found- 
ed the organization in 1930, continued until now and many success- 
ful public appearances have been made by this string ensemble 
group. 


CHORUSES 


A CAPPELLA CHOIR (College of Mines), Miss Betty Hoch, Director. 
Participates in college and civic events including “Victory Sings” 
to encourage the sale of Bonds. 

APOLLO CLUB, Walter Davis, Director. 

Male chorus of twenty voices. Gives one annual public recital and 
an annual program, with gifts, at the County Poor Farm. 

CHORAL ART CLUB, Mrs. P. W. Durkee, Director; Miss Frances 

Gillett, Accompanist. 
This organization is made up of women, many of them teachers, 
who meet together because they enjoy singing interesting music. 
They give one public concert a year but sing at other times by 
request. 

CHORAL ART TRIO, Mrs. P. W. Durkee, Director. 

Miss Carolyn James, First soprano 

Miss Thalia Gillett, Second soprano 

Miss Ruth Muerdter, Contralto 
Although singing songs of every period, this trio specializes in 
modern music and in music of the sixteenth and, early seventeenth 
century. 

MOTHER SINGERS, Mrs. Clint Ballard, Director; Mrs. Paul Wom- 

ack, Accompanist; Sponsors, P.T.A. Association. 
A balanced group of thirty-five voices. Sings part-songs of high 
and varied character. Participates in school and civic programs 
and contributes generously to entertainment in U.S.O. centers. An 
annual custom is the singing of Christmas carols from the mezza- 
nine balcony of the Popular Dry Goods Company. 


MUSIC CLUBS 
Federated: 
MELODY CLUB (Radford School for Girls), President, Laura Mat- 
chin; Sponsors, Marguerite Hartsook, Ruth Parker Wheldon. 
Affiliated with Junior Federation of Music Clubs. Members are mu- 
sic students or students interested in music. Meets twice a month 
for performance and criticism. Five points are allowed for each 
memorized performance and a pin awarded for a minimum of forty- 
five points. 
Non-Federated: 
EL PASO WOMAN’S CLUB, Department of Music, Mrs. John H. 
Jagoe, Chairman. 
Provides one program a month for the Woman’s Club. The last 
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program of the season is a Jinx program for which a nominal ad- 
mission fee is asked, the proceeds being devoted to some special 
activity of the Club. 

MACDOWELL CLUB, Miss Nellie Miller, Chairman; Mrs. W. R. 

Brown, Honorary Chairman. 

First auxiliary of the El Paso Woman’s Club. It is primarily a stu- 
dent club designed to give opportunity for public performance to 
promising young artist students. Admission to membership is by 
examination, membership limited to seventy. One-third of the net 
proceeds each year is credited to the Woman’s Club. 


NOTE: The El Paso Woman’s Club is federated, but the Depart- 
ment of Music and the MacDowell Club, off-shoots of the Woman’s 
Club, are not federated. 


LOCAL ARTISTS 
Artists living in the city who frequently appear in public 
concert or recital 

Accompanists: Mrs. Frank Blower, Mrs. P. W. Durkee, Mrs. Sam 
P. Fulton, Mrs. W. S. Rau. Flutists: Mrs. Harold Gates, Paul Miller. 
Harpist: Mrs. H. M. Forster. Pianists: Mrs. E. F. Cameron, Mrs. 
Roscoe Conkling, Mrs. Dorothy Hale, Marguerite Hartsook, Pvt. 
Claude Herndon, Miss Dorothy Learmonth. Singers: Mrs. Edna An- 
drews; Tom Corelelecue; Mr. Clyde Davidson; Mrs. Clyde Davidson; 
Mrs. Oscar Gutsch; Jack Griffith; Miss Betty Hock; Mrs. A. L. 
Hoenes; Miss Melly Miller; Mrs. R. J. Mellen; Miss Constance Pate- 
neau; Miss Winifred Porter; Bill Safford; Mrs. Helen Webb. Violin- 
ists: Mrs. George Ball; Miss Virginia Bean; H. Arthur Brown; Mrs. 
George McIntire; Eugene Sullivan; Mrs. S. D. Swope. 


EL PASO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 

1. To unite the music teaching profession for the better protection 
of its interests and for the encouragement of fraternal feeling. 

2. To establish music as an important factor in education and to 
give the study of music pursued under private teachers, a definite 
place in the curriculum of the public schools. 

OFFICERS 

President, Mrs. Dorothy Hale; Vice-President, Miss Marguerite 
Hartsook; Secretary, Mrs. William N. Fink, Jr.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mitchell J. Wolf. 

ACTIVITIES 


1. Monthly meetings of the Association members. 

2. Cooperation of members in applied music. 

3. In 1942 the cost of the annual dinner was invested in a War 
Bond instead of the dinner. 

Miss Alexander entertained the members at a buffet supper at her 
home in May. The special guests of honor were Mr. Garrett and Mr. 
Wesson, who were here as examiners for the applied music students. 


PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS OF EL PASO 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MEN 
Piano 3; Voice 2; Viola or Violin 8; Organ 3; Cello 3; Woodwind 
Instruments 3; Brass Instruments 6. 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WOMEN 
Piano 30; Voice 9; Viola or Violin 5; Organ 4; Cello 3; Woodwind 
Instruments 1. 


RESUME OF FACULTY AND COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE MUSIC SCHOOLS OF EL PASO AND VICINITY 


CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL; Music, Theory, Band, Glee Club; Rob- 
ert Semon, Brother George. 

COLLEGE OF MINES; Music, Theory, Literature, Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Orchestra, Non-Credit Concert Band, A Cappella Choir, 
First Course in Harmony, History and Appreciation of Music, Coun- 
terpoint, Analysis, Public School Music; Knight Baker, Miss Betty 
Hock, Glen Johnson. 

CONVENT OF JESUS AND MARY; Music, Theory, Choir; Mother 
Maria Louisa, Director; Mother Concepcion, Mother Consuelo, assist- 
ants. 

RADFORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; Piano, Theory, Lower School Sing- 
ing Classes, Glee Club, Voice, High School Singing Classes, Clarinet, 
Flute, Orchestra, Violin; Marguerite Hazel Hartsook, Director; Ruth- 
er Parker Weldon, Mrs. Edna Andrews, Mrs. Harold B. Gates, Mrs. 
Florence Crissey Swope. 

ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY: Music, Theory, Glee Club; Sister Elona, 
Director. 

YSLETA COLLEGE; Music, Theory, Gregorian Chant, Polyphonics, 
Choir; Micaronor Gonzales. 


W.P.A. MUSIC IN EL PASO 
City Recreation Project; Mrs. Lillian W. Wotiplsa, Director; Miss 
Maud Bass, Director of Music Classes. 

Activities of the Project: Classes are given daily in piano, chorus, 
history, harmony ,theory, and music appreciation. (The present 
enrollment is 300 pupils, representing 22 El Paso grade, high and 
and private schools. ) 
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MUSICAL FEATURES FROM EL PASO 
RADIO STATIONS 


Station KROD 600 kilocycles, CBS. 
Sunday: 9:00 a.m. Budapest String Quartet. 
10:30 a.m. Salt Lake City ‘fabernacle choir and organ. 
1:00 pm. N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra. 
2:30 p.m. Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra with 
Albert Spaulding, violinist. 
Masterworks of Music. 
Columbia Concert Orchestra. 
Masterworks of Music. 
Nelson kddy. 


Monday: 9:30 p.m. 
Tuesday : 1:00 p.m. 

10:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: 6:UU p.m. 


8:00 p.m. Great Moments in Music. 
Thursday : 4:30 p.m. Olga Coehlo, Spanish soprano. 
Friday: 4:30 p.m. Kmery Deutsch and his concert orchestra. 
10:30 p.m. Masterworks of Music. 
Saturday: 3:00 p.m. Cleveiand Symphony Orchestra. 
Station KTSM 1380 kilocycles, NBC. 
Sunday: 9:00 a.m. Khapsody of the Rockies. 
3:00 p.m. NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
4:30 p.m. Metropolitan Opera Auditions. 
7:00 p.m. Concert Hall of the Air. 
Monday: 8:45 a.m. Stringtime. 
4:30 p.m. Music for Brazil. 
6:30 p.m. Voice of Firestone. 
7:00 p.m. The Telephone Hour. 
Tuesday: 8:45 a.m. Stringtime. 
11:45 am. U.S. Army Band. 
Wednesday : 6:45 a.m. Stringtime. 
4:30 p.m. Ivory Tower (Concert Orchestra). 
Thursday: 8:45 a.m. Stringtime. 
9:30 p.m. Music of the Americas. 
Friday: 7:15 p.m. kKventide Echoes (organ classics). 


7:45 p.m. Longines Symphonette. 
Saturday: 9:30 a.m. U. 5s. Coast Guard Band. 
11:00 a.m Pan Americar Holiday (Latin American 
Music). 
3:45 p.m. Lee Sweetiand, vocalist. 
12:00 Noon Metropolitan Opera Company. 
7:30 p.m. Concert Hall of the Air. 
11:00 p.m. Pasadena Civic Orchestra. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY POSTS AND ARMY 
CAMPS IN EL PASO AND VICINITY 


Fort Bliss, located about five miles from E! Paso, has three bands, 
two of them under the direction of Herman Webel, clarinet soloist. 
Hammond Organ Concerts are presented by Lester Silberman in the 
Post Chapel. 

The artists of the 1942-1943 Community Concert Series of El Paso 
will not only appear on their El Paso programs but during their stay 
in the city they will also appear at Fort Bliss and give various enter- 
tainments for the soldiers of the armed forces in appreciation of 
their service. 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCHES OF EL PASO 


ALTURA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Mrs. J. J. Willis. 

ASBURY METHODIST CHURCH, Senior and Junior Choirs, Mr. J. L 
Morgan, Organist, Miss Dorothy Learmonth. 

AUSTIN PARK CHRISTIAN CHURCH,Choir Director, Mrs. J. Tup- 
per; Pianist, Rosalyn Lawrence. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH GUARDIAN ANGEL, Choir and Organist, 
Mrs. Mercedes Uranga. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH OF IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, Senior 
Choir, Mr. Eugene Sullivan; Children’s Choir, The Sisters; Organ- 
ist, Miss Rebecca Luera. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH NUESTRA SENORA DE LA LUZ. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH OUR LADY GUADALUPE, Choir Director and 
Organist, Mr. Jolly. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH SACRED HEART, 
Campos; Organist, Mrs. G. A. Payan. 

CENTRAL BAPTIST CHURCH, Congregational Singing, Rev. Carey 
Daniel; Pianist, Mrs. Lyle Dautrich. 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Choir Director, Mrs. E. L. How- 
ard; Pianist, Clara Williamson. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST (Montana Street), Song Leader, Mr. 
Smith; no accompaniment used. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST (Wyoming Street), Congregational Singing 

CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS, Choi 
Director, Mr, Willard Whipple; Organist, Mrs. Audrey Peterson. 

CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE, Choir and Congregational Singing. 

CHURCH OF SPIRITUALISTIC TRUTH, Solos and Congregationai 
Singing. 

CONGREGATION B’NAI ZION, Choir Director, Rabbi Silverman; 
no accompaniment used. 

EAST EL PASO MEXICAN METHODIST CHURCH, Choir and 
Pianist, Miss Walton. 

EL BUEN PASTOR METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Pianist, 
Estella Burciaga. 


Choir Director and Pianist, 


Choir Director, Father 


Hoyt 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1942 


EL MESIAS MEXICAN METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director and 
Organist, Mrs. Ben Hill. 

EL PASO CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE, Pianist, Mrs. Bernice Jenkins. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF ST. CLEMENT, Senior and Junior Choirs, 
Mr. Walter Davis; Organist, Mr. Walter Davis. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mrs, Oscar Gutsch; Or- 
ganist, Mrs. E. W. Earl. 

FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Choir Director, Miss Bervette Will- 
iams; Organist, Mrs. John Lewis 

FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, Soloist, Mrs. Karl Blu- 
menthal; Organist, Mr. Clarence MacCallum. 

FIRST FULL GOSPEL CHURCH (Assembly of God), Congregational 
Singing with Piano. 

FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mr. 
Organist, Mrs. Herman Rosch 

FIRST MEXICAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

FIRST NAZARENE CHURCH, 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Quartet, Senior Choir, and 
Young People’s Choir, Minister of Music, Mr. Glen Johnson; Or- 
ganist, Mr. C. A. Snyder. 

FIRST SPIRITUALIST CHURCH, Mrs. Ollie Barrett. 

FORT BOULEVARD METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mrs. 
Glen Earnhart; Organist, Mrs. George Barton. 

FOUR SQUARE GOSPEL CHURCH, Vocal Quartets, Trios, and Con- 
gregational singing; String Ensemble and Piano, Lois Barrett. 

GOSPEL TABERNACLE, Congregational Singing. 

GRACE CHAPEL (Non-Denominational). 

GRANDVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH, Musical Director, Mr. 
Stulce. 

HIGHLAND PARK BAPTIST CHURCH, Senior Choir Director, Mr. 
P. O. Davis; Junior Choir and Organist, Mrs. A. L. Leake. 
HOLY FAMILY CATHOLIC CHURCH, Senior and Junior 

Miss Victoria Montero; Organist, Mrs. Antonia Delgado. 

IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mr. L. V. 
Pianist, Miss Inez Hines, 

MANHATTAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Choir Director and Or- 
ganist, Mrs. N. L. Blower. 

MAGOFFIN AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, Congregational Singing; 
Pianist, Mrs. H. E. Hall. 

MT. ZION COLORED BAPTIST CHURCH, Choir and Piano. 

MYRTLE AVENUE METHODIST COLORED CHURCH, 
Pianist, Director, Claudia Leake. 

ORCHARD PARK METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mrs. H. 
W. White; Pianist, Mrs. Helen Avelar. 

PHILLIPS METHODIST COLORED CHURCH, Congregational Sing- 
ing, Piano. 

PILGRIM CHURCH (Congregational - Unitarian), Congregational 
Singing Director, Mrs. H. Webb, Pianist, Miss Julia Pool. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE DIVINE SAVIOUR. 

QUEEN OF ANGELS CATHOLIC CHAPEL, Choir and Organ, The 
Sisters. 

SALVATION ARMY NON-DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH 

SAN JOSE DEL RIO GRANDE CATHOLIC CHURCH, Women’s 
and Girls’ Choir, Director and Organist, Margarita Montoya. 

SECOND BAPTIST COLORED CHURCH, Choir and Pianist, Mrs. 
Ola Mae McCall 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH, 

ST. FRANCES XAVIER CATHOLIC CHURCH, Women’s Choir, Di- 
rector, Padre Joseph Quinones; Organist, Miss Josephine Chavez. 

ST. IGNATIUS CATHOLIC CHURCH, Girls’ Choir, Director, Car- 
men Hernandez; Organist, Carmen Sanchez. 

ST. JOSEPH’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, Senior Choir, Director, Mrs. 
Clarence Brown 

ST. PATRICK’S CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, Senior Choir Director, 
Mr. Joe Buchanan; Organist, Mrs. Theresa Torpey; Boys’ Choir, 
Cathedral Fathers 

ST. PAUL’S ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH, Choir Director and 
Organist, Mr. R. R. Cromer. 

SPIRITUAL SCIENCE CHURCH 
tev. Bessie Trostman, leader 

TEMPLE MT. SINAI, Mixed Quartet, Musical Director, Mrs. Chas. 
J. Andrews; Organist, Mrs. W. D. Greet. 

TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH, Choir Director, Mrs. Chas. J. An- 
drews; Organist, Mrs. Walter Rau; Stringed Orchestra and Men’s 
Chorus in evening service, June, July, August. 

UNITY CENTER NON-DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH, Congrega- 
tional Singing. 

VALLEY. COMMUNITY 
Miss Estrella Hailey. 

VISITORS’ METHODIST EPISCOPAL AFRICAN CHURCH, Choir, 
Hammond Organ, Mrs. Minnie Hodge 

WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Choir Director, Mr. 
Frank Kurz; Organist, Miss Betty Lou Long. 

YGLESIA ESPIRITUAL CRISTANA (Non-Denominational). 

ZION EVANGELISTIC LUTHERAN CHURCH, Choir Director, Or- 
ganist, Mrs. Sanders. 


Jack Griffin; 


Lee A. 


Choirs, 


Law, 


Choir and 


Solos and Congregational Singing, 


CHURCH, Choir Director and Organist, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This survey was made from data obtained in No- 
vember, 1942. Any errors or omissions wiil be corrected gladly. 

We wish to thank Miss Birdie Alexander, Mrs. Dorothy Hale, Mrs. 
M. J. Wolf, Mrs. Charles Andrews, Mrs. R. P. Conkling, Miss Grace 
Miller, Miss Mary Goodbar Morgan, and other generous El Paso 
musicians, for the courtesy of making possible this survey. 
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Special Telegram to The South- 

western Musician 
AT REQUEST U.S. DIVISION OF 
TRAFFIC MOVEMENT THE EX- 
_ECUTIVE COMMITTEE MTNA 
HAS VOTED TO DEFER AN- 
NUAL MEETING SCHEDULED 
FOR CINCINNATI DURING 
HOLIDAYS. AN EARLY MEET- 
ING OF EXECUTIVE COMMI- 
TEE WILL DETERMINE IMME- 
DIATE FUTURE POLICIES OF 
MTNA WHICH MUST GO FOR- 
WARD WITH ITS IMPORTANT 
WORK IN MUSIC. BEST WISH- 
ES. 

D. M. SWARTHOUT, SECY. 
Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

——() 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Music Educators National 
Conference, a department of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, with Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Columbia University, New 
York City, president, and a Board 
of Directors with members from 
every section of the United States, 
is making a special effort at this 
time to gear the musical activities 
of the country into the all-out war 
time program through collabora- 
tion with other agencies engaged 
in the same cause. 

Consistently in the past the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence has assumed responsibilities 
for American music educators and 
has sponsored the music profession 
in a commendable manner to equal 
the achievements and subsequent 
prestige of other Departments of 
our National Education Associa- 
tion. 

In view of the present crisis, 
these Conference leaders have pre- 
pared much material in the form 
of programs, pamphlets, and spe- 
cial information bulletins through 
which musicians at large may 
learn the most advantageous and 
immediate ways to gear local mus- 
ic activities into the National war 
program. 

From a special information bul- 
letin issued by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, we 
learn that 
1. The complete Program for Mus- 
ic Education in Wartime is pub- 
lished in the first Fall issue of the 
Music Educators Journal. 


2. The Handbook of Suggestions 
for the Schools at War Program 
sponsored by Treasury Department 
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and the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission may be se- 
cured by addressing the Education 
Section, War Savings Staff, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D.C. 
3. Music activities in the Schools 
at War program are outlined in a 
special bulletin issued by the Edu- 
cation Section of the War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department (The 
Music Educators and Music Stu- 
dents of the United States in the 
Schools at War Program.) Copies 
may be secured from M. E. N. C. 
headquarters. 
es 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, 
President of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, has announced 
the substitution of an American 
Music Festival of the Air for the 
customary Biennial American Mu- 
sic Festival program which is 
sponsored by the Federation. This 
will take place during National 
Music Week, May 2 to 8, 1943. The 
decision with respect to this sub- 
stitution for the project of other 
years was reached in answer to the 
request by Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector of Defense Transportation, 
that such meetings be postponed to 
free all transportation facilities for 
the immediate war effort. 

Consequently, the transportation 
of large choral and instrumental 
groups to participate in the music 
festival which is always held con- 
currently with the National Fed- 
eration business meeting will be 
abandoned for the present. 

Mrs. Gannett also announces 
that a meeting with representa- 
tives of the music departments of 
the four major networks, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Groadcasting System, 
the Blue Network and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, has_ been 
held to discuss plans for the pro- 
posed air festival and that all the 
cooperation possible under wartime 
conditions has been pledged. 

Following the usual pattern of 
the Federation’s Biennial festivals, 
a theme will be selected for each 
cay of National Music Week with 
emphasis upon the significance of 
music in the victory effort and in 
the promotion of increasingly cor- 
dial public relations throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Young Artists’ Auditions, which 
are a customary feature of the 
Federation’s biennial conventions, 
will be held in whatever city is 
selected for the biennial business 
meeting. The Federation is choos- 


ing four Young Artist Winners in 
1943 male voice, female voice, 
violin, and piano. Each of the four 
winners will receive a $1,000 award 
and will be given concert bookings 
by federated clubs. 

Three composition contests are 
currently in progress and, if the 
winning compositions are of suf- 
ficient merit, some or all of them 
will be given premiéres on the air 
during National Music Week. 


—O-- 


NEW YORK 
What Shall Be Done About The 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music and the National 
and Inter-American Music Week? 

This question is advanced in a 
statement to American musicians 
and patrons of music by Dr. C. M. 
Tremaine, Director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. The necessity for an answer 
to the question is very immediate 
since this National Bureau has been 
advised that its financial support 
will be discontinued on January 
first, and it behooves everyone who 
is interested in music to be con- 
cerned with an adequate solution 
of a mutual problem. 

In view of twenty-six years of 
past service and in the face of fu- 
ture demands which, undoubtedly, 
will be brought about by the com- 
ing post-war reconstruction period, 
it seems logical to debate the fur- 
ther need for this Bureau of mu- 
sical service before it is discontin- 
ued. The Director of the National 
Bureau has issued a bulletin from 
the executive offices in which a 
definite report of the actual serv- 
ice of the organization is made. 
Anyone interested in this detailed 
report can secure a copy of this 
bulletin from Dr. Tremaine upon 
request to the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 
West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Since the invaluable service of 
this Bureau is extended to musi- 
cians everywhere in the United 
States it is the opinion of the 
writer that every American musi- 
cian will profit by becoming ac- 
quainted with its offerings and 
should help to maintain it for the 
sake of the advancement of music 
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both national and international. 


Jean Dalrymple, well - known 
concert manager, announces to his 
friends in the Southwest that Mar- 
jorie Lawrence will formally re- 
sume her concert career November 
29th, when she will give her first 
recital in Town Hall since her sud- 
den illness over a year ago. Upon 
each public appearance, Miss Law- 
rence has brought her usual per- 
sonal charm and artistic greatness 
to her audiences. 
—O 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The message of the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1942-1943 will be not 
only a musical one, according to 
Dr. Hans Kindler, founder and con- 
ductor, but, “It will be one of cour- 
age and endurance and refusal to 
be disheartened in the face of grave 
circumstances. It will be even 
more. It will be a living symbol 
of the fact that music is a vital 
and growing part of the entire na- 
tion.” o— 


Publication Award Coniest 

In an effort to find interesting 
compositions by contemporary na- 
tive-born citizens of the United 
States of America, there will be 
two publication awards for the fol- 
lowing: 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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AUSTIN 

Musical activities for the 1942- 
1943 season in Austin were initia- 
ted with a Get-Together meeting 
of the Austin District Music Teach- 
ers Association on October 5 at the 
studio of its president, Mrs. E. L. 
Tucker. Plans for the dedication of 
the Music Building of the Univer- 
sity of Texas were outlined by Dr. 
E. W. Doty. The War Service Com- 
mittee reported success in secur- 
ing teachers’ studios for the use of 
service men on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays, in providing 
musical programs at Camp Swift 
and in Austin, and in collecting 
sheet music for their use. A musi- 
cal program was provided by Mrs. 
Beatrice Joughin and by Mrs. Few 
Brewster, a newcomer whose at- 
tainments were at once recognized. 


0 


CORSICANA 

Many Ann Roberts, four-year- 
old piano pupil of Mrs. Jimmie 
Mansfield, was presented recently 
by the Poco Junior Club of Cor- 
sicana, at a musical tea. The af- 
fair was well attended, and the 
young performer’ revealed out- 
standing talent and rare intuitive 
musical ability. 


oO 
DALLAS 
William H. Beasley is pleased 


with the response to the radio 
broadcasts of Whittle studios of 
Dallas. The programs for these 
broadcasts, furnished by the mem- 
bers of the Dallas Music Teachers 
Association and their pupils, are at- 
tracting especial attention through- 
out the Southwest. They not only 
create civic interest in music but 
stress the importance of music and 


the arts in the nation’s win-the- 
war program. These special broad- 
casts will continue to be given 
from 9:05 to 9:30 each Saturday 
morning throughout the 1942-43 


season. 


The Dallas City-County Civilian 
Defense Council, through its Music 
Committee, held an Interdenomina- 
tional Hymn Festival on Sunday 
afternoon, November 22, at 4:00 


p.m., in the First Methodist 
Church. 
0 
DENTON 


Texas State College for Women 
Bond Rally 

The students and faculty of T.S. 

C.W. demonstrated 

one of the valuable contributions 

music makes in our “all out” war 

effort in their presentation of “‘Bat- 


convincingly 


tle Songs of Freedom” on Nov. 10. 
The program of Songs of the Rev- 
clutionary, Civil, and World Wars 
I and II was in the style of a com- 
munity sing. 
bond or 


Purchase of a wal 
stamp was the price of 
admission and the capacity crowd 
represented the purchase of many 
thousands of dollars of bonds and 
stamps 

President L. H,. Hubbard pre- 
sented the speaker of the evening, 
Brig. Gen. Nelson Walker of Camp 
Howze whose talk emphasized gen- 
erosity, intelligence and courage as 
aids in winning the war. The 25th 
Army Air Force Glider Training 
Detachment, Company A of the 
Texas Defense Guard and members 
of the American Legion were spe- 
cial guests for the Rally. 

The College Symphony Orches- 
tra and 150 voice Chorus under the 
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DR. UMPHREY LEE, 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


President 


direction of Associate Professer 
Miles A. Dresskell assisted the au- 
dience in singing the songs with 
true patriotic fervor. The excellent 
direction of Mr. Dresskell produced 
beautiful singing and ensemble. 
Assistant Professors Emory Hor- 
ger, Archibald McLeod, J. C 
Weaver, Mary K. Sands and Mur- 
ray Kendrick acted as narrator and 
voices of the truly stirring script 
The chorus had been trained by Dr. 
William E. Assistant 
Professor Kendrick. Assistant Pro- 
Frederick Westphal was 
general program director. The pro- 
gram was broadcast over Station 
KDNT, Denton, and 
Station WFAA, 
Sunday, November 15. 


Jones and 


fessor 


re-broadcast 


over Dallas, on 


Miles A. Dresskell, violinist, and 
Nadine Dresskell, pianist, present- 
ed an unusually interesting Sonata 
Recital in the Science Auditorium 
of Texas State College for Women 
October 28th. The 
program was planned to show the 
development of the violin sonata 
and the excellent 


it Denton on 


program notes 
traced this development from the 
early 17th century Sonata da Chi- 
esa and Sonata da Camera to the 
classic Sonatas of Haydn and Mo- 
zart. The second program of this 
series, to be presented in January 
will begin with Beethoven and end 
with a sonata by a contemporary 
composer. 

The program opened with an ex- 
ample of the early Sonata da Ca 
mera, Suite for Viola d’Amore by 
Milandre. This rather sprightly 
Suite charmed all with its lively 
rhythms and flowing melody. The 
second number Second Sonata for 
Viola d’Amore by A. Ariosti was in 
the style of the Sonata da Chiesa. 
This sonata is not only one of the 
best of the examples of Sonata da 
Chiesa, but its passages display the 
unique attributes of the Viola 
d’Amore and the technical virtu- 
osity of the performer. Mr. Dress- 
kell played both of these with the 
beautiful tone, flawless technique 
and excellent interpretation which 
they demanded. The piano accom- 
paniments, so artistically played by 
Mrs. Dresskell, were evolved from 
the original figured bass. 

The second half of the program 
was given over to two Sonatas for 


phonic style and Handel has taade 
complete use of both the piano and 
violin in a masterly blend of har- 
mony and antiphonal polyphony. 
3oth the artists gave their read- 
ing depth, restraint and beautiful 
tone in the majestic harmonic pas- 
sages and brilliance and clarity in 
the polyphonic ones. 

The closing Sonata No 2 by 
perhaps the most 
charming of the group. It is one 
of Haydn’s earlier works and re- 


Haydn was 


flects the exuberance and joyous- 
ness of youth. The artists per- 
formed the sprightly allegro and 
flowing larghett« purity of 
tone and exquisite nuance and the 
menuetto with delightful spirit. 


with 


The North Texas State Teachers 
College Symphony Orchestra, Floyd 
Graham, conductor, appeared in a 
concert Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 8, 1942, in the college auditori- 
um. The 


was sponsored by the 


all-American program 
Gamma 
Theta Chapter Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia Fraternity of America. 

Outstanding among the offerings 
was the Symphony No. II, Opus 30, 
Romantic by Howard Hanson. 
The reading of this superb sym- 
phony was artistically and master- 
fully done by the young conductor. 
The orchestra performed this un- 
usual American masterpiece with 
maturity and in a comprehensive 
manner that revealed growth and 
unusual musical intelligence on the 
part of the young college group. 

0 
GEORGETOWN 

The Pirate Band directed by 
Thomas Minard Johnson and the 
Southwestern University chorus 
directed by Roxie Hogopian were 
important factors in the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies, on October sixth, 
installing Dr. John N. R 
president of 
versity. 

Other features of 
artistic life on 


Score as 
Southwestern Uni- 
musical and 
Southwestern’s 
campus include the Chapel Choir 
directed by Dean Henry Meyer, the 
Pianist’s Club, and the Art Club. 
Forty-four per cent of the student 
body are actively engaged in mu- 
sic or art. Registrations in music 
and art are more this year than 
for a number of years previously. 


0 
PAUL VAN KATWIJK, MUS. D., Chairman the violin. The first, Sonata IV by LUBBOCK 
Piano Voice — Violin Organ — Oboe Saxophone Cello G. F. Handel has sometimes been PEARL W. FAGAN 
Flute Theory and Musical History Public School Music called the ‘‘Messiah’’ Sonata be- 


President of the S.P.M.T.A. 

Lubbock is the center of a very 
wide area from whence come en- 
thusiastic progressive music teach- 


Modern Dormitories and Equipment 
DALLAS 


cause of the similarity of rhythm- 
ic pattern and melodic line. This 
sonata is in the 
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ers who are enrolled in applied mu-, 
sic, and join with the forces who 
endorse more thorough teaching. 

has been 
especially, we 
think of our little Western City as 
one among leaders 


Lubbock, as always, 


progressive, but 


(not as a city 
among cities), where teachers are 
keeping with those of the 
most progressive and well trained. 

Our Festival, this past spring, 
covered a period of three days, and 
hundreds cf students, teachers, and 
visitors came as participants or ob- 
servers. 


pace 


Solo playing, ensemble and cre- 
ative work, was the theme of many 
programs given by the participants 
from the smallest child in musical 
training to the graduate, who is 
ready to start a college career. 

Creative work “went over,” and 


those hearing the _ selections of 
these young composers marvelled 
at the great results of thorough 


and progressive teaching which had 
been developed through knowledge 
of musicianship. 

As a fitting 
tival, an ensembie 
given in the 
Auditorium, 


climax to the Fes- 
program was 
High School 
large audi- 


Senior 


where a 


ence heard vocal and violin num- 
bers, as well as large group en- 


semb'‘es using eight pianos, 
Beethoven’s Andante from Fifth 
Symphony was a fitting finale, and 
was rendered by pupils from Miss 
Beulah Dunn’s violin class. 
Music marches on and Lubbock 
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District boasts of the largest group 
of applied music teachers in Texas. 

We shall take up our work again 
this fall of 1942 with renewed vigor 
and interest, and join with you our 
wishes for continued success of our 
Texas music teachers. 

~O 


WACO 

The Waco Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation observed its first 1942-43 
meeting with a dinner at the Mor- 
ris residence Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 26. Mrs. James H. Williams, 
president, welcomed the guests and 
outlined the year’s work. 

The guest artist of the evening 
was Mrs. Don Bauter, cellist. In- 
cluded in her presentations: Tar- 
entella (Squire), Andantino (Goet- 
termann) from Concerto No. 4, and 
Playera (Granados). Miss Eliza- 
beth Henderson was at the piano. 

Other guests introduced were 
Mesdames Maye Self and H. Swift 
Nash, and Miss Tensey Satterwhite. 

Dinner was served to the presi- 
dent, guest soloist, special guests, 
and members of the Waco Music 
Teachers Association. 


o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 

HANGINGS © STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 

COMMUNION SERVICE 
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THE PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 


PRO ARTE STRING 
QUARTET 


The Pro Arte String Quartet of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has announced 
its 1942-1943 season’s program. It 
is with great pride and satisfaction 
that this esteemed group enters the 
eleventh year of its history as an 
organization. Due to the fact that 
there has been no change in per- 
sonnel since the beginning of their 
association, this chamber music 
group has attained a feeling of 
oneness and a sympathetic musical 
understanding essential to the in- 
terpretation of this sensitive phase 
of the art of music. 


THE 


The Quartet is the oldest profes- 
sional chamber music group in the 
Southwest, and it is to be highly 
commended for its peerless enthu- 
siasm and artistic integrity as well 
as for its contributions to the cul- 
tural growth of the Southwest. Be- 
cause it brings a program not only 
suited to the most exacting taste 
but also a _ performance distin- 
guished by a combinec fine sense 
of style, beauty of to: 2, incisive 
rhythm and poise, the rro Arte 
String Quartet meiits the praise 
and continued patronage of its 
many friends throughout this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Members of this distinguished 
string quartet are highly trained 
musicians who bring to this organ- 
ization a rich musical background 
and a thorough knowledge of this 
phase of music. The musicians are 


Marius Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, viola; and Samuel Zieg- 
ler, cellist. To Mrs. George Conner, 
well-known pianist, accompanist, 
and business manager since the 
organization of the group, musi- 
cians and patrons of music offer an 


expression of appreciation and 
gratitude. 
The program for the present 


season includes an important in- 
novation; there will be presented, 
probably for the first time in the 
Southwest, the Quintet in G Mi- 
nor, Op. 57, for piano and strings 
by Dimitri Shostakovitch, the 
young Russian composer of the 
highly lauded Seventh Symphony. 
The artistic significance of each 
program will be enhanced by the 
contribution of a group of solo 
numbers by. different Fort Worth 
singers. 


The Quartet enjoys the continued 
sponsorship of the Fort Worth 
Women’s Club and the local con- 
certs will be played again in Anna 
Shelton Hall. Among tentative en- 
gagements for the season is an 
evening’s program to be given at 
the Texas State College for Wom- 
en at Denton, Texas. 


Since this organization is sup- 
ported by its local patronage and 
the musicians’ chief reward is the 
consciousness of contributing a 
valuable artistic service to the 
community, the season ticket for 
their series of programs may be 
purchased for the nominal sum of 
$1.50. 


The program for this season's 
series of five concerts to be pre- 
sented by the Pro Arte 
Quartet follows: 


String 


Friday, November 13 


Cesar Franck, Quartet in D Major 
Shostakovitch, Piano Quintet in G Minor, 
Op. 57 
Soloists: Walter Lynn, tenor 
Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus, pianist 
Friday, December 11 
Max Bruch, Quartet in C Minor 
Beethoven, Piano Trio in D Major 
Soloists: Mrs. W 
Mary 


Glen Darst, soprano 
Fay Slawson, pianist 
January 22 
Delius, Quartet, Late 
Mozart, Piano Quartet in G Minor 


Friday, 


Swallows 


Soloists: Gladys Dunlap Adamson, 
mezzo soprano 
Mrs. W. I. Browning, pianist 


Friday, February 26 
Beethoven, Quartet, Op. 59, 
C Minor 
Brahms, Piano Quartet in A Major 
Soloists: Harold Kellogg, basso 
Katherine Kilander Rich, pianist 


No 3 in 


Friday, April 2 
Svendsen, Octet in A major 
Faure, Piano Quintet, Op. 89 
Soloists: Mrs. Charles P. French, 
soprano 
Mrs. Richard Gorton, pianist 
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HENRY E. MEYER 


The editors of The Southwestern 
Musician and musicians in Texas 
and throughout the Southwest con- 
gratulate Dr. Henry E. Meyer on 
his successful and unusually versa- 
tile music career. Patrons of the 
magazine are indeed grateful to 
Dr. Meyer for his contributions to 
the musical growth of this section 
of the country and are especially 
appreciative of his continued con- 
tributions to the pages of our Tex- 
as Music Teachers Association pe- 
riodical. 





Since 1927, when The Musicaic 
was published as the predecessor of 
The Southwestern Musician, Henry 
Meyer has written 
music in all its phases of inter- 
pretation. He is the author of a 
serial, ‘“‘Beethoven, His Life and 
Time,” which ran in The Musicale 
during the spring months of 1927. 
He also wrote the history of his 
daughter Jean’s education in mu- 
sic under the title, “Jean’s Music 
Shelf” which ran for several years 
beginning in 1929. Now an asso- 
ciate editor of The Southwestern 
Musician, Dr. Meyer contributes to 


inspiringly of 


each issue of the magazine a re- 
view of new music entitled ““Mind 
the Music.’”’ Readers cf our Texas 
journal throughout every state in 
the union are consciously becom- 
ing “music minded” through the 
capable and enthusiastic guidance 
of such leaders as Henry FE 
Meyer—teacher, writer, critic, ar- 
tistic musician, and 
agogue. 

Dean Henry E. Meyer, head of 
the School of Fine Arts of South- 
western University, is one of four 


musical ped- 


Texas musicians who was honored 
by the Southern School of Fine 
Arts of Houston when the degree 
of Doctor of Music was conferred 
at their commencement on 
2, 1942. 

Mr. Meyer 
field of 


June 


has served in the 
music education in Texas 
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PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS 


A Practical Economy 


In the Progressive Series you will find the principles and 
the vital facts of music clearly and simply defined. There- 
earns to play intelligently, and in a shorter 


is otherwise possible. He knows how to play with 


n the Progressive Series of Piano 
-ompositions and correlated 

theretore give the most satisfactory returns. 
ss than that of any oth 
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REPORT OF BOARD MEETING 
OF T.M.T.A., OCTOBER 3, 1942 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 

The first meeting of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association Board 
of Directors under the leadership 
of President Charles Kiker was 
held at the White Plaza Hotel in 
Dallas on the afternoon of Octo- 


for twenty - four 
these years he 
and organized 
school 


years. - During 
has taught 
courses in 
in three 
Howard Payne, Daniel Baker and 
Southwestern University. He in- 
duced the faculty of the last school 
to grant credit for music toward 
a degree and so set a precedent 
for all other schools in the South- 
west. He organized the Southwest- 
ern University Choir in 1929, the 
first group of its sort in this part 
of the country to train young men 
and women in church 
held the first Church Music Con- 
ference in this country at George 
town in 1930. This was followed by 
one at Northwestern in 1931. Such 
get-togethers of church musicians 
are now a common practice. 

Dean Meyer has directed many 
oratorios and choir festivals; he 
has served for two years as Na- 
tional Chairman for Choir Festi- 
vals in the Federated Music Clubs 
and now holds that office in the 
Texas Federation. He is director of 
music in the First Methodist 
Church of Austin. In recent years, 


piano 
public 


music colleges 


music; he 


Dr. Meyer has won wide recogni- 
tion as a collector and arranger of 
White Spirituals. 

Dean Meyer holds several col- 
lege degrees—the B.A., B.S., B.M 
M.A., and the Doctor 
of Music degree. He is a member 
of Phi Mu Alpha musical frater- 
nity and Sigma Tau Delta, nation- 
al writers’ fraternity; he is also 
a member of the Scholia Club of 
the University of Texas and a past 
president of the Texas 
Teachers Association. 


honorary 


Music 


ber 3. There were present vice- 
presidents Marie Waltman of Cor- 
sicana and Springfield of 
Houston, secretary-treasurer Ruby 
Lawrence of Dallas, directors 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn of Amarillo, 
William E. Jones of Denton and E. 
Clyde Whitlock of Fort Worth, and 
the president. 


Homer 


The president first asked all 
present to stand in silence for 60 
seconds in memory of Claude Sam 
mis, elected as president of the As- 
Fort Worth in June 
whose sudden death in August sad- 
dened the entire membership. 


sociation in 


item of 
was a report from Mr. 


An important business 
Springfield 
ipon the possibility of holding the 
next convention in 


was voted at 


Galveston, as 
Fort Worth, on ac- 
count of the needs of the military 
establishments there and also from 
the fact that the government wish- 
es to keep crowds away from the 
coastal 30th Houston and 
Dallas their 
but realizing the 


cities 
renewed invitations, 
desirabllity of 
holding the next convention in the 
Southern part of the State, Mr. 
Springfield was asked to look into 
the situation as regards Houston. 
The reserved until later a 
decision concerning the next con- 
vention. 


3oard 


In view of conditions prevailing, 
it was voted that for the duration 
the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion maintain the status quo in the 
matter of Applied Music and also 
in the matter of the constitution. 


In connection 
Music 


with the 
program it 


Applied 
voted to 
send letters of appreciation to Miss 
Mary Dunn, 


was 


Lubbock, for her in- 
dispensable work in setting up the 
plan on a state-wide basis, and to 
Dr. L. A. Woods, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Miss Nell 
Parmley, State Director of Music 
in his department, for their fine 
cooperation in establishing the 


present set-up. 
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THE 


Director of Music 


Dr. William E. Jones, Director 
of the Department of Music, Texas 
State College for Women in Den- 
ton, announces the annual Music 
Festival to be held at the college 
on Monday, December 7. In com- 
menting upon the program for this 
year’s Festival, Dr. Jones antici- 
pates a celebration of unusual in- 
terest due to the growth within 
the Department during the current 
school year. This growth is mani- 
fested in a five per cent increase in 
enrollment in the Department for 
the 1942-43 session. In fact, more 
than one-fourth of the students en- 
rolled in the entire college are 
studying some form of music, many 
taking two or more courses. 

In previous years, the Music De- 
partment of the college has spon- 
sored an annual two or three-day 
Music Festival, inviting former 
students and visiting soloists and 
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(Miles A. Dresskell, Director of the Symphony Orchestra, center) 


ensembles to appear upon various 
parts of the program. In this year 
of war, however, certain departures 
from the plan of other years are 
necessary. Due to the fact that 
students and staff members are 
contributing a maximum of time 
and energy to all phases of the 
war effort, the program of this 
annual Festival will be condensed 
into a one-day, all-campus cele- 
bration. Because of essential trav- 
el restrictions, the participants on 
various parts of the official pro- 
gram will comprise only local stu- 
dent and faculty groups. 


In accordance with a depart- 
mental policy of long standing, stu- 
dents of the Music Department will 
participate not only in the various 
musical programs of the Festival, 
but they will serve as hostesses and 
will demonstrate the work of the 
Department throughout the entire 
day. 

The personnel of the entire De- 
partment, represented officially by 
the Music Professional Club, has 
also assumed the responsibility for 
the arrangements of the annual 
Christmas Banquet. This banquet 
will be held at six-thirty Monday 
evening, December 7, in the large 
dining room of the College Cafe- 
teria. 


The Music Professional Club, a 
member of the Federated Music 
Clubs of the State of Texas, is 
made up of students majoring in 
any one of the many branches of 
musical study offered at the col- 
lege. The primary function of the 
club is to further the scope and 
influence of music and musical ac- 
tivities throughout the entire col- 
lege, and thus, indirectly, to fur- 
ther the canse of music in the 
state. 


Students in the Department at 
the present time are justly proud 


of the highly successful profession- 
al records which have been made 
by many of its ex-students, and it 
is their sincere wish that a large 


_ representation from’ these ex-stu- 


students will be present to help in 
the celebration of the Festival. 
They, together with the faculty, 
are extending a cordial invitation 
to all who can possibly make ar- 
rangements to attend the programs 
of the Festival as well as the ban- 
quet on Monday evening. It is their 
conviction that it is only when 
students and ex-students maintain 
a close community of interest that 
a truly successful long-range edu- 
cational program can be attained. 

Reservations for the banquet can 
be made by writing to Miss Anne 
Key, President of the club, or to 
Miss Josephine Rice, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in care of the Music Depart- 
ment of the Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 

The program for the music fes- 
tival concert to be given at Texas 
State College for Women on Mon- 


day evening, December 7, follows: 


COLLEGE SYMPHONY 
Conducted by Miles Dresskell 


and 


COLLEGE CHOIR 


Conducted by Dr. William E. Jones 


Symphony in D Major 
(B. and H. No. 2) 
Adagio-Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto (Allegro) 
Allegro Spirituoso 
Roberta von Gremp, Concert Mistress 


Haydn 


Panoramic Rhapsody Wiesemann 
for Orchestra and Piano 

Anne Key, Soloist 
Written by Carl Wiesemann of the mu 
sic faculty and dedicated to Dr. L. H. 
Hubbard, President, The Faculty and 
Students of TSCW. 


Dances from the Opera, 
“The Bartered Bride” 
Polka 


Dance of the Comedians 


Smetana 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, COLLEGE CHORUS, AND CHOIR OF THE TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





PERSIS C. TERHUNE 
Faculty Sponsor for Music 
Professional Club 


Miriam’s Song of Triumph Schubert 


for Orchestra and Choir 
Virginia Halbedl, Soloist 
Publication Award Contest 
(Continued from page 16) 


1. Anthem to a sacred text, in 
English, for mixed chorus. The 
time for performance should not 
exceed five to seven minutes. 

2. Quintet for wind instruments: 
flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn 
and bassoon. Time for perform- 
ance limited to five minutes (or 
less). A piece in fast tempo and 
not too difficult is preferred. 

Manuscripts signed by a nom de 
plume accompanied by an envelope 
containing the composer’s name 
and address should be sent to The 
Composers Press, Inc., 853 Seventh 
Ave., New York, not later than 
March 1, 1943. Please enclose re- 
turn postage. 
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Lucinda De Leftwich Templin, Principal 
of the Radford School for Girls, El Paso 
Texas, is an educator of unusual distin« 


tion. National recognition of her extraordi 
nary leadership—evinced by her frequent 
election to offices and other positions of 
high professional honor—is the logical and 


merited result of an outstanding native en 


dowment, augmented by a broad, liberal edu 
ation, and translated into educational ex 
perience that is characterized by brilliant 
vision, intellectual courage, and unerring 
soundness of judgment 

Doctor Templin was born of Virginian 
parentage in Nevada, Missouri, and was 
reared and educated in Columbia, Missouri 
securing her Bachelor's, Master's, and Dox 
tor of Philosophy degrees from the Univer 


sity of Missouri in that city. Supplementary 


study included two years of pre-medical 
training and two years of law as well as 
extensive post-graduate work at Harvard 
University and at Columbia University in 


New York. 
As Academic Dean for eight years at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 


Doctor Templin was primarily responsible in 
I 


bringing about the transition of this well 


known institution from a Junior college to a 


fully accredited, four-year Senior college for 
women. 

Transferring in 1927 to what was then 
called the El Paso School for Girls, Doctor 
Templin developed her distinctive curricu 


lum for young women to such a degree that 
the school not only 
depression but 


weathered the years ol 


became the recipient of a 
liberal endowment through the deep interest 
of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. G. A 
of St. Louis, Missouri 


generous giit t« 


tadford 
In recognition of their 
the school, Doctor Templin 


changed its name to the Radford School for 
Girls, 
Doctor Templin is the author of many 


books and articles pertaining to the educa 
tion of 
innumerable 


young women. She is a member of 


cultural, professional, learned, 


and executive organizations, in keeping with 


her breadth of interests and the broad scope 
of her activities. Author, teacher, adminis 
trator, lecturer, Lucinda De Leftwich Tem 
plin genuinely deserves her distinguished 


“Who's Who in America 
RADFORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
EXEMPLIFIES THE EDUCA- 

TIONAL SPIRIT 

Radford School for Girls 
made an enviable educational rec- 
ord. It is the only preparatory 
school for girls which is in a high 
dry altitude, which is non-sectar- 
ian, is endowed and is not operated 
for profit. In 1910 it was founded 
by local citizens of El Paso who 


place in 


has 
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desired a private school for their 
daughters. It was then known as 
the El School for Girls, its 
purpose being to supply a need for 
private school facilities on a fast 
growing cosmopolitan border com- 
munity. It was not a profitable 
venture, but it filled a definite need 
and became favorably known in 
the West. The delightful winter 
climate attracted students from 
many states. 

In 1927 when the present ad- 
ministration took charge, many im- 


Paso 


provements were made. It was 
realized that if the school was to 
continue to grow and to render 


the highest 


service, an 


type of educational 
endowment must be 
secured. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Radford of St. 


Louis, Missouri, were old friends 
of the Principal and had visited 
her each year after she came to 


Fl Paso. They fell in love with the 
Southwest and became deeply in- 
terested in the plan of education 
which was being developed in this 
private school in El When 
the depression came, the Principal 
realized that unless the endowment 
was the 
financial 
as a private school is a luxury. She 
went to St. Louis to and 
Mrs. Radford and proposed to them 
that they take over the school, en- 
dow it, 


Paso. 


secured at once, school 


would be in dire straits 


see Mr. 


and assure its permanence 
They were attracted by the idea 
and at once agreed. The owners of 
the property turned over to Mr. 
and Mrs. Radford all the assets of 
the school, and it was re-incorpor- 
ated as the Radford School for 
Girls. The charter stipulated that 
it could never be operated for prof- 
it and must never become too large 
for the students to be able to have 


close personal contact with the 
members of the faculty. 
An eleven-room addition of sin- 


gle rooms, with baths, was made to 
the dormitory. Other repairs and 
improvements followed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Radford realized that a dis- 
tinctive type of educational work 
was being accomplished at this 
school, and they heartily endorsed 
the plans of the Principal. 

Radford School is, of course, a 
distinguished preparatory school, 
but it is much more. The primary 
effort is to train girls for the ac- 
tualities of life. Radford is first of 
all a HOME for its girls. The de- 


velopment of character, poise, 
ability as home makers, good 


health, and the proper outlook on 
life are considered just as import- 
ant at Radford as are the arts and 
sciences or the preparation for a 
career. The present capacity is 
43 boarding students... In addition 
nearly 100 day students are en- 
rolled from El Paso. With a small 
group of students, a maximum of 


10 to a class, individual attention 
is possible. A highly trained facul- 
ty of 21 members know each gir! 
as an individual and not just as 
one of a class. The individual needs 


and ambitions of the student can 
thus be fitted into the educational 
plan. 

Julia Brown Hall, a thoroughly 
modern administration building 
was erected in 1938 and was 


named after Mrs. 
Spanish type of 
Mexican 


Radford. It is 
building and th 
custom of 
instead of 


naniing th 
numbering then 
has been used. Students in the art 
department have painted the smal! 
murals over the doors. It 


rooms 


contains 
all the offices, class rooms 
studios and eleven 
practice The musi 
are named after the great 


library 
sound-proot! 
rooms. 


roon 


compos 


ers, and their portraits are ovel 
all of the doors. The school has a 
beautiful campus of 15 acres and 


all recreational activities 
many of the classes, 


doors 


and 
are held 
in this land with its 81 pe 
cent of sunshine 

Students prepared te 
the Eastern College 
inations and to enter 


out 


are take 


Soard Exal 


any univers! 


ty. Many former students have 
been honor graduates from the 
large Eastern colleges. For the 
girl who does not plan to tak 
the Eastern College Board Exan 


inations a general 
fered. The study of music is em 
phasized the first grad 


school. All student 


course IS 


from 
through high 
have lessons in sight 
training and choral. A 
the students 
private 

violin, or 

Miss 
Director 


singing, eat 
majority ol 
enrolled also have 
lessons in piano voice 
wind instruments 

Marguerite Hartsook, the 
of Music, is a 
bination of 


rare con 
excellent teacher 
artist. Miss Hartsook 
charge of the music de 
partment for twelve years and is 
ably assisted by four 
cians. 

The Melody Club, Glee Club and 
Choral Club are among the 
popular organizations in the school 

Resident students this year come 


and 
concert has 


been in 


other mus 


most 


from Hawaii, Old Mexico, Vene 
zuela, and nine states. 
Radford has no debt, and re 


ceived by the wills of Mr. and Mrs 
Radford an invested endowment of 
nearly half a dollars. It 
is rendering a unique service to 
El Paso and the Southwest. The 
bequest of these benefactors is ab 
solutely unique in the history of 
American education. This 
gift from the heart, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Radford had no desire or in- 
tention of 


million 


was i 


profiting in any way 
from their bequests. Not only E! 
Paso, but the Southwest will long 


remember them with affection and 
heartfelt thanks. 








Music 
by 


TEXA 
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Com posers 


y, 4 


fv 
OSCAR J. FOX 


Songs 
THE BLUE BONNET 
OF TEXAS 


m s— Ay 
er 
WK 
x 5) 


FLOWER 


$ .40 
HOW SWEETLY DOES THE 
MOONBEAM SMILI AO 
RAIN AND THE RIVER (words 
by J. Will Callahan) 40 
for Chorus 
THE BLUE BONNET, FLOWER 


OF TEXAS (for either mixed 
vomen’s, or men’s cho 
rus) 15 
RAIN AND THE RIVER (for 
either mixed, women’s o1 
men’s voices) 16 
WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER 
in irrangement of the 
National Song of the Re- 
public of Texas) for either 
nixed, women’s, or men’s 
chorus 15 
FRANCIS DE BURGOS 
for Mixed Chorus 
PSALM XC 10 
for Women’s Chorus 
MESSENGERS (words by 
Charles Hanson Towne) 16 
ROCK DE CRADLE, MARY m 
J. MEREDITH TATTON 
for Solo or Unison Voices 
BEAUTY THE PILGRIM 10 
BEYOND THE SPANISH 
MAIN 15 
THE BIRDS (for Christmas) 10 
THE CHRIST CHILD 5 
COMMUNION HYMN (of the 
Ancient Irish Church) 10 
HYMN OF FREEDOM (poem by 
Mary Perry King) 10 
LULLABY 12 
THE MOON CRADLE’S 
ROCKING 10 
THE SHEPHERDESS 12 
for Mixed Chorus 
AVE VERUM 10 
COME, CHRISTIANS SING! 10 
HYMN OF FREEDOM 10 
I SAW THREE SHIPS 15 
TWoO CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Sing We of Mary and I 
Sing of the Maiden) 12 
for Women’s Chorus 
THE ALAMO AZ 
HYMN OF FREEDOM 12 


AUGUSTA DOAN FREEMAN 


O MY 
ton) 


C.C. BIRCHARD 


LAWD (arr. 


Stough- 


16 


& CO. 


221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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The New Music Building, College of Fine Arts, University of Texas, Austin 


DEDICATION OF THE MUSIC 
BUILDING AND FINE ARTS 
FESTIVAL AT THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF TEXAS 
LOTA M. SPELL 
milestone 


Another in the cul- 


tural history of Texas was passed 


when the Music Department of the 


College of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of dedicated its new 
music building in the week Novem- 
ber 8 to 15. Established in 193 
the College has remarkable 
enrollment of music ma- 
jors alone has increased from 40 
to 130; the music faculty from 
four to 23; and the courses of- 
fered from 16 to 140, including five 
of graduate rank. 

Erected at a cost of $500,000, the 
music building the first of a pro- 


Texas 


made 


progress; 


jected three - building fine - arts 
group was completed in the 
spring of 1942. It was made as 


acoustically perfect as modern sci- 
ence and sound authorities could 
The windowless recital 
hall, which seats 500, is equipped 
with a 


produce. 


$35,000 four-manual Aeoli- 
an-Skinner organ, in reality a com- 
bination of eight 
with 6,178 


library 


organs in 
pipes. In addition to a 
and the offices of the Dean 


one, 


of the 
faculty 
five 


rehearsal hall, 
and forty- 
practice rooms 
are provided, and the whole build- 
ing is air-conditioned. Its equip- 
ment includes 15 grand and 38 up- 
right harpsichord and 
harp, a large collection of orches- 
tral instruments, phonographs, rec- 
ords, and sheet music. A _ good 
working collection of his- 


College, a 


studio offices, 


sound-proof 


pianos, a 


music 
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tory and literature is housed in the 
main library. 

The building was first opened on 
November 7 to the visiting band 
boys and to visitors who attended 
the Baylor-Texas football game. 
The formal dedication ceremonies 
were carried out on Sunday, No- 
vember 8, with Dr. K. H. Ains- 
worth, vice-chairman of the Board 
of Regents, presiding. On the stage 
were seated representatives of the 
groups which had worked toward 
the establishment of the College of 
Fine Arts: the Austin District Mu- 
sic Teachers Association, the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs, The 
Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association. Dr. W. J. Battle, 
chairman of the special faculty 
committee to plan for the college 
of Fine Arts, briefly reviewed the 
steps leading to its establishment; 
Mrs. I. D. Fairchilds, only woman 
regent and enthusiastic proponent 
of the arts, retraced the efforts to 
secure financial support. Following 
the introduction of the honor 
guests, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, the 
President, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress in which he stressed the im- 
portance of developing the indige- 
nous culture of the state. After Dr. 
Doty responded in a few well chos- 
en words, Chase Baromeo, profes- 
sor of voice, gave a recital. With 
his wife, a masterly accompanist, 
at the piano, Professor Baromeo 
was at his best in operatic selec- 
tions of Purcell, Arne, and espe- 
cially Mozart; a group of modern 
French, Italian, and American 
songs was closed with two negro 
spirituals. 


On Monday afternoon a “Texas 
Composers” concert was rendered 
by students. Compositions were 
presented of Horace Clark, Radie 
Britain, Virgean Estes, and Frank 
McCallum, Texans by birth; of 
John Steinfeldt, life-long resident 
of San Antonio; and of Francis De 
Burgos and Stella Stacy, Texans 
for more than a decade. 

The composers and many of the 
honor guests were present at a 
dinner sponsored by the Austin 
Music Teachers Association in hon- 
or of the officers of the state or- 
ganization. The president, Mrs. E. 
L. Tucker, presided; and Mrs. L. M. 
Hollander was the gracious toast 
mistress. At this dinner Mrs. Lota 
M. Spell presented to the Music 
Department the original records of 
the first state association of mu- 
sic teachers in Texas, organized 
in Austin in 1886. Mr. Charles Ki- 
ker, president of the existing or- 


ganization, spoke briefly, as did 
Mrs. Venth, one of the honor 
guests. 


The Roth String Quartet opened 
Austin’s first chamber music se- 
ries on Monday evening with 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5, the 
Tschaikowsky Op. 11, and an un- 
published quartet by Carl Venth, 
for many years an active figure 
in musical life in Texas, The sound 
musicianship of the performers and 
a room ideally adapted acoustically 
to such music enabled the audi- 
ence to enjoy chamber music at its 
best. 

After the concert of the evening 
a reception was tendered the Tex- 
as composers and officials of the 
Teacher’s Association by the uni- 


versity officials and the music fac- 
ulty. 

Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings were given over to the dedica- 
tion of the organ. A dinner spon- 
sored by the Diapason Club, com- 
posed of organists of Austin and 
vicinity, was followed by the dedi- 
catory recital of Palmer Christian, 
reviewed in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Wednesday afternoon 
voted to a lecture on music in war 
time by Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor of the Etude; this was fol- 
lowed by a student recital and a 
student dinner. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted 
to a composition forum led by Dr. 
Robert Sanders, dean of the schoo! 
of music at Indiana University, and 
in the evening the Roth Quartet 
played the Borodin D Major Quar- 
tet, Beethoven, Op. 135, and a quin- 
tet by Harold Morris, with the com- 
poser at the piano. This work is 
one of great fire and energy; it is 
marked by a headlong 
great 


was de- 


rush of a 
succession of dissonances 
whieh never seem to succeed in at- 
taining their goal. By contrast, the 
restfulness of Beethoven's Quartet 
in F was emphasized. A reception 
afterward permitted Dr. Morris’ 
many friends in Austin to welcome 
him back to the institution of 
which he is a graduate. 

On Friday members of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Exec- 
utives of State Universities, of 
which Dr. Doty is president, gath- 
ered to discuss problems now fac- 
ing music departments. These vis- 
itors were the guests in the after- 
noon of the Department of Drama 
at a performance of Maxwell An- 
derson’s The Eve of St. Mark. 

On Saturday, representatives of 
Texas institutions gathered for 
consideration of the problems fac- 
ing the different types of schools 
in Texas which maintain music de- 
partments. In the afternoon an ad- 
dress on “The Present and Future 
Status of Music’ was delivered by 
Dr. Earl V. Moore, director of the 
school of music at the University 
of Michigan. 

To an audience which increased 
day by day in size and interest, the 
Roth Quartet played on Friday 
night, and on Saturday reached its 
peak of excellence in a rendition 
of Dvorak’s Quartet in F 
Shostakovitch’s Op. 49—-which was 
very enthusiastically received. The 
players recalled again and 
again by the audience which thus 
manifested its sincere enjoyment of 
the series and particularly the last 
program. 

The high spot of the week was 
nevertheless the concert given by 
Rose Bampton on Sunday after- 
noon in the Hogg Auditorium, The 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Major, 


were 


The Messiah 


(Continued from page 7) 
entirely without instrumental to show the complete 
surety of faith. The sclo continues with this same quiet assurance 
until near the close when with a sustained scale passage, it rises in 
exuberance to a high G sharp with the statement that Christ is but 
the first of those who by faith shall rise from the dead. 

46, 47, 48, and 49. This message of the solo soprano is repeated 


support, as if 


with different text and music in four short numbers, the first, SINCE ~ 


BY MAN CAME DEATH, and the third, FOR AS IN ADAM ALL 
DIE, sung quietly and solemnly by the solo quartet, and the second, 
BY MAN CAME ALSO THE RESURRECTION, and the fourth, 
EVEN SO IN CHRIST SHALL ALL BE MADE ALIVE, sung quickly 
and joyfully by the full chorus. 

50 and 51. Now the solo bass gives his version of the resurrection 
in store for all of us, with the recitative BEHOLD, I TELL YOU A 
MYSTERY, and the air, THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND. This is 


not only a magnificent and stirring air for the bass which makes 
extreme demands, especially upon his high tones, but it is trying 


test for the solo trumpeter. It lies so high that a special trumpet in 
Cc, instead of the regulation B flat, is essential, and even then a suc- 
cessful performance leads to the sharing of public approbation of this 
number by both the singer 
tion which Handel wrete fo1 


and the trumpeter. (A contrasting sec 


this air, beginning, For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption is usually omitted.) 

*52 and *53. The alto continues the 
tion with the recitative, THEN SHALL BE BROUGHT TO PASS 
THE SAYING, and the tenor joins her in the duet O DEATH, 
WHERE IS THY STING? These numbers are seldom heard. 

*54 and *55. The chorus, BUT THANKS BE TO GOD, and the 
soprano solo, IF GOD BE FOR US, are both worthy examples of 
Handel’s power. But like the two preceding numbers, they stand be- 
tween the mighty bass aria THE PRUMPET SHALL SOUND and 
the two magnificent choruses which close the work and are therefore 
generally omitted. 

56. Rivalling the HALLELUJAH CHORUS itself in breadth and 
brilliancy, the entire assemblage, usually including the soloists, now 


interpretation of the resurrec- 


sends forth the chorus, WORTHY IS THE LAMB THAT WAS 
SLAIN. The opening section alternates between very slow sustained 


chords and more rapid ones which give promise of the 


soon to come. Then follows the second se 


excitement 
tion, with a stirring fugue, 
Him, in which each of 
adoration of the 


Blessing and honor, glory and pow’r be 
with the others in its 
of God, now enthroned, The closing three m« 
prepare us for 

57. The closing chorus AMEN. This, the 
in the oratorio, is a fitting climax to this ext« 


unto 
the voice parts vie Lamb 


asures, forever and ever, 


ost involved composition 
nded work. It is a great 
pity that it is frequently omitted, probably because of its difficulty. 
The very fact that the text consists of but a single word, Amen, in- 
troduced in many variations in the different voice parts, frequently 
with tones which clash badly unless brought in at exactly the right 
instant, means that the singers must not only be skillful but strong- 
willed and independent. But this wonderfully constructed chorus re- 
pays any amount of study needed to perfect it. When it is well sung, 
it seems as though the universe itself has 
spiritual message of the oratorio as a 
who has embodied it 


taken to praising the great 
whole and the great genius 
in music. 

In closing we may quote two additional observations attributed to 
Handel; the first that “Except in the case of The Messiah, he looked 
upon all performances as entertainments of a high order which must 
be varied to suit the particular singers and each particular public;”’ 
the second, his reply to Lord Kinnoul who complimented Handel on 
the “noble entertainment” he had audience with The 
Messiah: “I should be sorry, my lord,” Handel said, “if I have only 
succeeded in entertaining them; better.”’ 


given the 


I wished to make them 
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A Texan by birth, Grace 


has 
life 


sho 


her 


2To 





and training, her record as a 


teacher of teachers as well as of 
children, Miss Switzer merits gen- 
uine distinction in her own right. 

A graduate of the Progressive 
Series School, St. Louis, Miss Swit- 
zer is an affiliated teacher of the 
School of 
Associate of the 
Guild of 


Sherwood Music Chica- 


go, an American 


Organists, a member of 


the faculty of Southwestern Con- 
servatory, Dallas, and a leader and 
former officer in the Dallas and 


Texas State Music Teachers Asso- 


ciations, being a charter membe! 
of the latter. 


State Certificate for 


She holds the Texas 


Music Teach- 


ers, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A former pu- 
pil of the late Harold von Mick- 


witz, Miss Switzer has filled sever- 
al offices in the Mickwitz Club of 


GRACE SWITZER 
Dallas Pianist-Educator-Normal the 
Specialist 


Dallas and has been supervisor of 


Junior and Juvenile Mickwitz 


Clubs in Texas. 


From her mother, Mrs. D. 8 


Switzer 
received he 


Switzer, Miss Switze1 


first 


lived in the state all of her 


: musical training. The parents 
with the exception of several ta 





rt periods of stud n other ( of Grace Switzer were pioneer edu- 
, 5 OLS y in otne sec 
; : : 1 Texas, Mrs. Switzer be- 
tions of the country. By virtue of caters in 'Senae, . , 
distinguished parental | | ing an Honorary Life Member of 
§ 4 § “ are a JACK 7 
und, het vn musical talent the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
ne ow! musical é Nn 
Continued on page 24) 
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GRACE SWITZER 


(Continued from page23) 


tion. She resides with her daughter 
at 1001 North Windomere, Dallas. 


Grace Switzer came under the 
tutelage of William H. Sherwood, 
the great American pianist-peda- 
gogue, at an early age. Her other 
teachers have been Georgia Kober, 
Percy Grainger, Richard Hage- 
mann, Edwin Hughes, and Ernest 
Kroeger, under whom she received 
private and normal training. 

One of the chief notes of recog- 
nition high-lighting the career of 
Miss Switzer was her appointment 
in 1935 as the Normal Teacher for 
Texas in the Oxford Extension 
School of Piano Playing. Recently 
one of her former pupils, Miss 
Louise Buckley of Waco, was given 
the same appointment, making 
these the only two such appoint- 
ments in Texas. 

Besides her work at Southwest- 
ern Conservatory and her own Dal- 
las studios and Normal center. 
Grace Switzer carries on many Civ- 
ic and social duties in addition to 
professional organization responsi- 
bilities. 


CHARLES KIKER, PRESIDENT OF THE TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, SENDS A BRIEF MESSAGE AND CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The approach of the Christmas 
season will add many extra-curri- 
cular activities to the professional 
and social calendar of all musi- 
cians; it is hoped that we in Tex- 
as shall assume these responsibili- 
ties readily and that we shall cele- 
brate this 1942 holiday occasion 
with renewed hope in our work and 
with prayers for the peace and 
comfort of all of those about us. 
Let us celebrate this most beauti- 
ful of all seasons with the singing 
and playing of appropriately beau- 
tiful Christmas music. 

The music teacher’s place in the 
war effort must be paramount in 
our minds during these crucial 
Let us perform and have 
our pupils sing and play, therefore, 
for all local patriotic programs. 
As participants, each of us can do 
a large part in promoting the com- 
fort and happiness of our soldiers 
and colleagues by visiting the 
army camp or military post near- 
est our homes and by becoming 
acquainted with the ‘‘soldier-musi- 


times. 





SWITZER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1001 North Windomere, Madison 6932 


Organized Work for Credits in Piano, Theory and Harmony for Pupils of All 
Grades—Private Lessons or in Class. Special Classes for Pre-School Pupils 


Teacher Training—Oxford Piano Course—Branch of Sherwood Music School 
GRACE SWITZER 


3524 McFarlin Blvd., Justin 8-1802 








CONCERT PIANIST - 


HUBERT KASZYNSKI 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Theory. Conductor Schubert Choral Club 


cians” stationed there. It will be a 
fine gesture to ask these soldiers 
to participate in local holiday mus- 
ic activities—better still, to invite 
them into our homes and to ex- 
tend the use of our studios for 
their practice and for their per- 
tormances. 


The Applied Music Program is 
getting well under way with Miss 
Nell Parmley as the efficient chair- 
man. It seems advisable that we 
music teachers study closely the 
new Bulletin and if there is any 
question as to the interpretation of 
any items pertinent to the Plan, 
we should feel free to write Miss 
Parmley for a final clarification. 
In conjunction with the Applied 
Music Plan, let us remember, too, 
that the time for registering stu- 
dents for credit in work which will 
be carried on during the present 
school year has been extended un- 
til January 1, 1943. 

As your president, I have ap- 
pointed Mr. E, Clyde Whitlock of 
the Fort Worth Conservatory, Fort 
Worth, Texas, third vice president 
to fill the vacancy which occurred 
in the administrative staff of our 
Texas Music Teachers Association 
as a result of the death of Mr. 
Claude Sammis. In previous years, 
Mr. Whitlock has served the Asso- 
tiation in many official capacities. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of music teachers; he is not 
only an able musician but a friend 
of every Texas musician as well. 
In appointing Mr. Whitlock, there- 
fore, to fill our depleted ranks, I 
felt convinced that I was carrying 


out the wishes of the membership 
of our Association. 


As a part of our good neighbor 
policy, I have requested Miss Jean- 
nette Tillette to prepare a complete 
list of teaching materials by Latin 
American and North American 
composers. Upon its completion, 
this list will be published in sub- 
sequent issues of our official 
magazine, The Southwestern Musi- 
cian. 

Musicians in the state are justiy 
proud of the new music building 
at the University of Texas in Aus- 
tin. After a visit to the campus of 
the College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Texas, I congratu- 
late Dr. E. W. Doty and his able 
staff of upon the ac- 
quisition of this fine edifice. 


musicians 


Again I say “Merry Christmas” 
and wish each of you 
health, and happiness for Christ- 
mas and for the New Year. 

Charles Kiker, 
Texas Music Teachers Assn. 


Success, 


President 


0 


Dedication of Music Building, 
Texas University — 

(Continued from page 22) 
program was a fitting close to a 
week which will be long remem- 
bered by those participating. 

The University of Texas is to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of 
such facilities for music education; 
Dean Doty for the judgment with 
which he has selected his faculty 
and directed” the development of 
the school; and the faculty as a 
whole on the cooperative 
they have been able to develop in 
the class-room, on the campus, and 
in Austin and the state as a whole. 
(These Reviews will be continued 


spirit 


in the next issue.) 
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DR. HENRY E. MEYER 
Manger Carol—Banks and Appa- 
lachian Christmas Carol MclIl- 


wraith (H. W. Gray). 

Two “unusuals’”’ for the Christ- 
mas program. 

Yuletide Carol 


Deems Taylor, 


of the Wind and Long Years Ago 
in Bethlehem—Elmore and Reed 
(J. Fischer). Carols from Spain, 
the Tyrol, and Silesia, beautifully 
irranged. 

“Twas in the Moon of Winter- 
Time—Yon, Angels and Shepherds 


Christ-Child’s 
(Galaxy ) 


Hokanson, and The 
Visit— Erickson 


things, these. 


choice 


Women’s Voices 
A Christmas Journey 
Ideal for the pro- 
gram, or three-part girls’ choir. 
What Child Is This? 
(Carl Fischer). English 
Greensleeves with descant. 
Shepherds On This Hill—-Dick- 
(Gray). A Greek folk song, 
effectively arranged for three-part 
ladies’ chorus. 


Spier (J. 
Fischer ). club 
Cardlyn 
melody 


inson 


Ancient Moravian Christmas Car- 
ol—Gaul: (Galaxy). A 
two-part chorus. 


“find” for 


Educational 

Our Latin 
Neighbors, arranged by the Krones 
(Neil A. Kjos Music Co.). A fas- 
cinating variety of tuneful songs 
arranged for various combinations 
of voices. Definitely suitable for 
school These items may be 
had separately or in books. 

Come Little Maid—Luvaas (Neil 
A Kjos). A fetching program num- 
ber. May be had for treble voices 
or for mixed voices. 


Songs of American 


use. 


oO 
OFFERINGS OF C. C. BIRCH- 
ARD & CO. BOSTON 
Reviewed by Wanda Carroll 
For College Use 

Medium: The Angel 
Shepherd by Haydn M. Morgan. 
(SATBB) It is exquisite in its 
simplicity. A humming background 
for the alto and tenor voices doing 
alternate solos. 
in cantatas and 
mas. 

Veni Emmanuel, Gounod-Runkel. 
For church use. 

Jesu, Joy of Mayn’s 
Bach-Wilson (SATB) 
tiful in its profundity. 

Patapan (Burgundian Carol) ar- 


and the 


Frequently heard 
plays at Christ- 


Desiring, 


Ever beau- 
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ranged by Wildon. (SATB) 
thing different in 
Interesting program 
with a catchy rhythm. 
ranged for SATB. 

The Virgin’s Lullaby, Hakanson- 
Luvaas (SATB). 

As Joseph Was A-Walking, Don 
Malin. (SATB) For church use. 

Difficult: Saint Stephen, by Clo- 


Some- 
Christmas car- 
ols. number 


Also ar- 


key. (SATB) A most profound 
hymn usable as church music or 
as a program number. 

The Dark Stole Up On Bethle- 


hem, Lorenz. (SATB) A most mys- 


teriously effective composition. 
For High School Use 
Hark, Now, O Shepherds, 
(Moravian) arranged by Luvaas 
for SSA. A lively tune that is fun 


to sing. 


Easy : 


Come, Christians Sing, J. Mere- 
dith Tatton (SATB) Gives a pick- 
up to a group of Christmas carols. 
Could possibly be used in church 
on a special occasion. 

Medium: A 
Cradle Song, German-Pitcher (SS- 
AA). Fairest Lord Jesus (Silesian) 
Loomis (SSA). The Bells of Peace, 
Loomis (SSA). These three are to- 
gether and make effective 


group for program 


Christmas Night 


a very 
a Christmas 
performance, 

Candle Lights of Christmas, Rep- 
per. This is a solo or unison num- 
ber with an unusual exquisiteness 
of melody and mood. Excellent for 
program use. 


Difficult: Veni Emmanuel, Gou- 
nod-Runkel (SATB). For church 
use 

The Tale of the Toys is a short 


Christmas operetta by Vandevere- 
Pitcher, and may be used in the 
fourth or fifth grade. The theme 
is toys and the music is singable 
with an almost popular tendency. 
Colorful and interesting. 


Led By a Star, Vandevere-Mor- 
Christmas cantata for 
It would be difficult 
choir, but could 
be used. The conclusion is a beauti- 
ful arrangement of Come All Ye 
Faithful. 


gan, is a 
mixed voices. 


for an untrained 


Jeannette-Isabella is a Christmas 
Song-Play by Berta Elsmith. ft is 
usable in Junior high school be- 
cause of its content although the 
music is rather easy. Excellent t« 


combine with folk study and study 
of France. 

Yuletide at the King 
Arthur, Merrian - Hoppin, is a 
Christmas 


Court of 


musical drama in the 
folk flavor. Excellent 
melodies. The Bless- 
ing of Food, an original composi- 


English 
blending of 


tion, is especially impressive. For 
high 


school or 


college 
and is not too difficult 


production 


A Christmas Mystery, Matthew 


N. Lundquist, presents the gospel 


story of Christmas in a musical 
church 


school, 


drama for production by 


high college, or church 
groups. It is moderately easy, but 
has need of male 
The liturgical mood is maintained 
throughout and the 
Adeste Fideles 


ma. 


strong voices 
singing of 
concludes the dra 


The Shepherds’ Christmas, a can- 
tata 


a very musical arrangement of car- 


by Hendricks and Luvaas, is 


ols of the various countries 
for O 
and All 
they 


associate 


It con 
Little 
Hail 
retain the 
with 
their more familiar settings 


tains new settings 
Town of Bethlehem 
the Power, but 
mood we them in 
Mod- 
erately easy for college use; a lit- 
difficult for 
production. 


tle more school 


high 


0 


FANNIE J. EVERS 
New Keyboard Harmony and 
Elementary Creative Work 

By way of aiding the teacher 
who wishes to help students de- 
velop their latent creative ability, 
the Art Publication Society has re- 
cently added to the 
Series of Piano 


Progressive 
Lessons the first 
unit of an easy course in Keyboard 
Harmony and Elementary Creative 
Work. This course, planned for the 
average second-year piano student, 
shows him 


how to improvise sim- 


ple accompaniments for familiar 


melodies, to arrange them for pi- 


ano solos and duets, and to com- 
pose attractive little pieces and 
studies. 


Texas teachers of Progessive Se- 
will be 
in this 


ries especially interested 
material 
fits so well into the State Applied 


Music 


new because it 


requirements in 
harmony and creative work. 


keyboard 


Liberty Under God, John Sacco, 


has made a fine musical setting for 
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(Reviews and (Comments 


The editors of The Southwestern Musician take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 
the following publications. The books and music have been examined carefully and reviewed for your guidance 
in making a profitable choice. 
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1 poem by Gerard Willem van 


Loon. Truly a good patriotic song, 
in expression of American faith 


and courage. G 
Theu LAve 


Schirmer, Inc 


Foreve? by Jacqu | 
Wolfe. Again this composer gives 
uS a 


stirring song, inspired by the 


Sacrifice of our men in 


is good music all the 


service. It 
way through, 
reaching an effective 


climax. G 


and dramati« 
Schirmer, In 


Fall In, by Franco Leor In de 


cided contrast to the above wal 
songs, this lively song will be a 


welcome addition to any program 


It is well written in vigorous, snap 


py march time, and brings a smile 


G. Schirmer, In 


NADINE DRESSKELI 
Books with a Plan (Carl 
W. Vandre) Handy-Folio Music Co 


A set of six books which have been 


Song 


carefully planned to present read 
ing problems in progressive and 
logical order to enable the pupils 
to sight read from the very early 
Stages of unison singing to fairly 
difficult four-part singing. These 
books should be used as “‘study ma 
terial” in conjunction with other 
song collections for repertoire. The 
first of the series, Sing or Play, 
can be used for instruments (Sym 


phonet and Straight Flute) or for 


voices alone or for a combination 
of any number of both. The 
ings taught are basically the same 
as those of the clarinet, flute 
other instrument 
next Two-Part 
ing Fun Three-Part 
Fun part 


finger- 


and 
The 
Sing- 


woodwind 
two books. 
and Singing 


introduce 


Singing 80 


gradually and naturally that all 
the pupils should soon be able to 
sing accurately. Good for “A Cap- 
pella” groups. In 8S. A. B. Sight 
Reading Fun the author introduc 
es the bass clef for the first time 
In this book the rhythm drills be- 
gun in the Two-Part and Three 
Part books are continued in long- 
er and more difficult forms, The 
fifth book, Four-Part Sight Read- 
ing Fun should be a real help 


in teaching S. A. T. B. groups to 
sing The last 
Reading Fun for 
contains T B 
and T. T. B. B 
could be 


accurately book in 
the series Sight 
Changed Voices 
=. a ae 
which reading 


material in Boys’ Glee Clubs. 


songs 


used as 
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Study Music in Texas.... 


At a Member Institution of the 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College John Tarleton Agricultural College 


Abilene Christian 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 


Stephenville, Texas 
R. Berton Coffin, M. M 


: pe College Chairman Department of Music Chairman Department of Music 

Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, M. A. Sul Ross State Teachers College Kilgore College 
Chairman Department of Music Alpine, Texas Kilgore, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. Virginia Estes, B. M. 
Baylor University Chairman Department of Music Chairman Department of Music 
Waco, Pexas . Texas Christian University Lamar Junior College 
Roxy Harriette Grove, M. A., Mus. D. Fort Worth, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arts School of Fine Arts Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 

T Coll fA : tae Chairman Department of Musi 
Daniel Baker College exas College of Arts ane ndustries - : : 
Brownwood, Texas Kingsville, Texas North Texas Agricultural College 


Arlington, Texas 
Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman Division of 


Paul M. Riley, M. M. 


Mae Branon, B. M. - “db 4 
. Chairman Division of 


Chairman Department of Music Fine Arts Fine Arts 
+ Ss 

ae ee Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 

University El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of 


Hardin-Simmons 
Abilene, Texas 
E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 

Music Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
2 Chairman Department of 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 
William E. Jones, 
Director Department of 


Music 


Junior 
Texas 
Priesing, B. M., M. A 
Department of Musi: 


Ranger College 
Ranger, 
Elwood R 
Chairman 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of 


Mus. D. 
Music 
Music 


y . cae Fg nn a ee San Angelo Junior College 
Incarnate Word College 4ubbOCcK, Le€xXas San Angelo, Texas 
Sun Antonio, Texas Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. ry oe ’ a 


Brumbelow, M. M 
Department of Musi 


Car! 


Music ple 
Chairman 


Sister Mary Laurence, M. M Chairman Department of 


Chairman Department of Musi Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

George Anson, M. A. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

tuth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. 5 
Chairman Department of Musi: 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 
Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 


Director Department of Music rrinity University Washington County Junior College 
? : San Antonio, Texas B mes m. Texas <j 
} IcMurry ¢ ollege Alton Pierce, M. M. Mrs J Cc. Le uderdale 

Abilene, Texas Chairman Department of Music Ch ine WOR ES D _ t a t of Musi 
Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle lairman epartment of Musk 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Director Department of Music 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M 
Director 


Texas 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, Mus. D. 
Director Department of 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 

Sam Houston State Teachers College Musi Director 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Edinburg Junior College 
Edinburg, Texas 
Department of Music 
Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., 


Southern Methodist 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


University 
Southern School of Fine 
Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M 
President 


Director 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin Junior College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A 
Director Department of Music 


Southwestern School of Fine Arts 
Dallas, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, Mus. Ed. D 
President 
Texas School of 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Director 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, M. A., Mus. D. 
Dean Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College Fine Arts 
Dallas, Texas 
Ivan Dneproff 


Director Department of Fine Arts 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1942-1943 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., 
Chairman Department of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 


President PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D 
Dean School of Music 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


H. GRADY HARLAN, B.M., Ph.D., Mus. D., 
Professor of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


Sec. WILFRED C. BAIN, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


JEANNETTE TILLETT 
Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The Official Magazine: 

THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
Stella Owsley, B. S., M. A., Editor-Publisher 
Associate Professor of Music 
Texas State ColleZe for Women 
Denton, Texas 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE 
LASLEY. Nancy Craig—Piano-Heé% JONES, Elizabeth Gi a 
ano Department \ ano ead Pi- Pian». Har Gay Teache! f ’ 

Studio 226 iene a wo College dio) ee 5100 Ross Ave. (St I her of Pian , 

~ xVe , & se yilene “ , oF : : as. ; : : M ait Sor - ~ School ol eacrea 
a gay nod tet sy Hubert—Con logical F ctw cochcenggy Baptist Theo- Individual Studio, 343 B 
AMARILLO age om Choir Maste1 “Tes her Pi MILLER, C c. Bie Worth C 1115 343 Blum Street, 
, . pene names ano, Organ, Theo re, peacner x ee iano De NCARNATE 
BARRON, Robert Louis—C ' port iy gan, Theory. 4234 eamiatn. Chrockmorton St.. ro DP aler—510-1: . — WORD COLLEGE 
olinist—Conductor Aj aay tor-Vi PHIPPEN =e rt Worth, ‘lex ' epartment IGE, Mu- 
monic Orches a iam marillo Philhar- a aD Mrs. Lat a. MORRIS. B OUR LADY ,. THE , 
I. D. Cole —_ Management: el 3508 Potomac _ — an Piano 161 - Brook Teacher f Vi Musi Seenes THE LA KE COLLEGE 
GLENN on 2606 Ong. Amarillo. S- 5-7249 Normal Clamnan — Phone Fort Worth ‘Terrace Phone ' iii, for degrees tment—Complete courses 
Arts. Cx eee M.—President Musical grad System in ine — Dun NEELEY orth, Femme _— SEYMOUR st Pa 
s mservatory oO « antrtegy iescecengon ‘a grades henna : advanced NEELEY . > Tn t, Stell : 

WEBB. Glady at ry f West Texas. POLK Creative Music ! { ee tal Mrs. Roger ( niin Teacher M ne hg -Dunning Normal 
t oo _ adys poprano Oper: Coats Daisy Teacher . Ww : , aaa Mistletoe B ’ prano Credit 1419 S . Pre School State 
Musi Concert—Teacher “Sin Ee Conductor, 3918 H iL Of Singing and orth, Texas, Telephor 9 atin K-055-J 9S. St. Mary's, Telept mn 
Musical Arts Conservé Ss ose ‘rexa on all Street, Dallas ORUM, Dot FE me 4-9452 beaeglioe os epnone 
Texas, Amarillo. aarvekery Wout PORTER, Ny ‘ planu nd B. — Teachet of 3 oy FELL, Tekla Pp T 

Piano “t Mrs. Ralph A. Teache { irl organ Wl a) Hammond ele 302 Cedar Street, Sar tp Teacher, 
wan ae Milton, Dallas — dence st alo, + NOW resi 1 Antonio, Texas 
ARLINGT ; SET. Dora—He: , ephone 2965 ’ ate Fairmount I STEPHENV 
ADAMS ” INGTON partment, rd copy we Organ De PRO Braga. Ft W ortl Texa ae rTEPHENVILLE 
é AMS ,Eugene N 7 versity yalle Methodist Un . ARTE STRING  emmmaaian COFFIN, Mil . 
see N.—Violin < nn y, Dallas ni + QUART lildred . 

ory—North Texas Agr se and The- SAUNDERS *y ius Thor, first violit ee ET Mat no and Baritic ane Berton—Sopra 
lege, Arlington. gricultural Col- Tea —.?" Mrs. F. B Pi second vuolin E. ¢ , George Orum Operatic D — J Song Recitals and 

IRONS, Col. Earl D Dallas gi North Pe . phan Samuel eget ees A lege Stephenville. ao Tarleton Col 
a Se poet = Head Band SWITZER “Mi - ee as ee a ee ee <i 

and of 100 pieces ai ashita’ Siheane cadet Wineianae laid ss Grace ff . , Manager, , ‘O} eee Fine 4 3 —— ’rofessor 0 
ricultural Colles a, ert Texas Ag- a acher and Tieecee — +... a ated Fort Worth 121 Conner Ave John _s., Head Dept of Pian f 
e, Ar y i¢ . h structo { T . é eto - ano, 

LANGFORD Pi rlington. Piano — Extension School a :' HOR, Mariu Concert V , Stephenville n Agricultural College 
pianist, teac i N og Concert Dall Televi 1001 N. Syindmen Pr Wesleyan College, Wiest Vi lex 
cultural College. 4 rth Texas Agri TODD aes 2 ae" 6-6932. . »] i. hag String Quartet E1 10 a t :' WACO 

PATTERSON + aa eee jart—Profess 1, aie cory, Conducting. CENTRAL TEXAS CONS 
gan—North — Hickman Or- Methodist Unt Composition, So ~ e.. : eee r, Jeannette Pi ar Austin at Ninth M ONSERVATORY, 
lege, Arling xas Agricultural Col Mycaigars: st University, Dallas Atnern resident Fort Wo nist Teacher matics-Dancing - Usk Arts Dra 

ngton. VAN KATWIJK, P: : affiliated with T rth Conservatol GR ng, Phone 7215 
of Musi JK, Paul—Dean of Scho versitv. Fo 1 Texas Christian | a “ROVE, Roxy Harrie 
versity D —- Methodist U : WHITI 3 rt Worth, Texa ” Mu D. Teacher _ A.M B. Mus 
AUSTIN ‘ ty, Dallas. " JOCK, E. CLY School of J er of piano. ‘Chairman 

GILEWICZ » : WHITTLES oe ory. Fo ca sY DE Violin-The Wav f Music. Baylor U - an 
No. 1 pM domnanyl Mere Doc.—Studi Gemmtete i : The Southwest's Most rt Worth Conservatory rt Naco : niversity, 
only aeons Street Thursday Street Wm —. House 1213 - : M —_— AM. Robert A oO 

‘a. de ; one 2-9943 Sada) ; ’ . . Beasley, Pre aides aim heory Bavlor . © rgan, Piano, 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gort = WILLIAMS. PI 2 nt , GEORGETOW) Music. Waco, ¢ l hiversity School of 
of piano and Pi: lon Teacher of Violin, S eae Violinist, Prot r MEYER, Henry ’ ne Church and T rganist First Baptist 
Texas School of oa Pedagogy sity ee Univer Southweste — Dean of Musk Waco emple Rodel Shoiem 

jninaiaw: pals, ie Arts i aster, Dallas . y : liversit rj re , 

TEXAS School eg toneay aero phony Dalla Sym in and Voice dans Me Piano, O1 ROZSA, Bela Art 
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Hom — Tull cour partment of Educa- Muse te University School of 
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WRAY. J. C: : a DENTON HOUSTON rian doe Arts 
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ctor First Baptist C) Arts, Di ee ly th Texas State Ts f Singing, San Jacinto Hot eache! jaylor University Sc Symphony 
. 10ir, Austin. DRI ge, Denton. Acne! ton, Texa ito Hote Hou y School of Music 
IRESCRKE t 
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FOR SCHOOL OR HOME USE...MUSIC EDUCATORS PREFER 


THE SYMPHONET 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 


The Christmas Gift That Teaches 


THIS IS WHAT THE SYMPHONET IS DOING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY: 


@ It is providing them with a musical education at the cost of a toy. 

@ It is giving them and their parents an opportunity to discover any hidden music talent that may exist. 

@ It is developing their musical talent while it tests it. 

@ It is testing their musical interest as well as their talent. 

@ It is preparing them for the playing of any other musical instrument they may some day choose to play. (The Sym- 
phonet is fingered basically the same as the saxophone, fiute and clarinet.) 


ANYONE CAN LEARN TO PLAY THE SYMPHONET 


The well illustrated course of Symphonet instruction makes it possible for even a ciuid to learn to play the instrument by 
himself. All he needs to do is to read and follow the clear and concise playing directions found in each book. (Tones are pro- 
duced on the Symphonet merely through whispering the word “Too” into the instrument.) 


AN INVESTMENT WITH A FUTURE 
Although inexpensive, the Symphonet is truly a musical instrument and not a toy. It has a clear flute-like tone and has a 
playing range of two octaves. Chromatic tones are playable on the instrument through the use of the cross-fingerings shown 
in each book. The instrument is 12 inches in length and is constructed of a strong durable plastic. The music holder provided 
with each instrument eliminates the necessity of a music stand. 


PRICE, WITH MUSIC HOLDER AND INSTRUCTION BOOK: $1.25. (To Schools, $1.00) 


IMPORTANT: Two beginner books are provided for the instrument, Book I for beginners in the primary grades and Book II 
for beginners in the intermediate and upper grades. In ordering kindly specify which book is preferred. A piano accompani- 
ment book can be had for either for 35c extra. (The Symphonet is a “C”’ instrument ard can be played with the piano with- 
out transposition. ) 


For additional information, write for our ‘“‘See for Yourself’’ school music catalog which is furnished to schools without charge. 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN — THEY PRCDUCE RESULTS 


Bring pleasure into your music teaching by using the song books listed below. They will eliminate the wearisome working 
out of individual voice parts and the tiresome working out of reading problems which the students have had little or no prep- 
aration for. Yes, use these books and you will merely have to establish the pitch and set the rhythm for each song; the stu- 
dents will be able to carry on from there. 


The orderly and logical arrangement of the songs and exercises found in these song books makes this ideal possible. As a 
result, the classes and choruses which are using these books are becoming more proficient at note-reading and are therefore able 
to master considerably more music in each class period. Then, too, the elimination of the usual “note-chasing” is enabling 
the classes to spend more time in working on interpretation and other phases which bring out the real beauty in choral sing- 
ing, Others have been convinced and you will be convinced, too. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


@ Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun. (Usable for voice alone, Symphonet alone or any combination of the two.) 
@ Two-Part Sight Reading Fun. 
@ Three-Part Sight Reading Fun. 
@ S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun. 
@ Four-Part Sight Reading Fun. 
@ Sight Reading Fun for Changed Voices. (Just the book to pep up your boys. Beginning with unison material, it works 
into two, three and four-part material.) 
PRICE EACH BOOK: 50c. Ten copies or more, 10% discount; thirty copies or more, 20% discount. 


For further information and miniature pages of some of these books send for our ‘‘See for Yourself’’ school music catalog which 
is furnished to schools without charge. 


Handy-Folic WMuasie Co. 


2821 North 9th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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